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PREFACE 

BY AMY LOWELL 

Let me state at the outset that I know no Chinese. My 
duty in Mrs. Ayscough's and my joint coUaborafion has 
been to turn her literal translations into poems as near to 
the spirit of the originals as it was in my power to do. It 
hsis been a long and arduous task, but one which has amply 
repaid every hour spent upon it. To be suddenly intror 
duced to a new and magnificent literature, not IJirou^ 
the medium of the usual more (» less accurate translatimi, 
but directly, as one might burrow it out for one's self with 
the aid ol a dictionary, is an exciting and inspiring thing. 
The method we adopted made this possible, as I shall 
att^npt to show. The study of Chinese is so difiScult that 
it is a life-work in itself, so is the study of poetry. A sino- 
logue has DO time to learn bow to write poetry; a poet has 
no time to learn how to read Chinese. Since neither of us 
pretended to any knowledge of the other's craft, our 
eissociation has been a continually augmenting pleasure. 

I was lucky indeed to approach Chinese poetry through 
such a medium. The tranalationa I had previously read 
had given me nothing. Mrs. Ayscongh has been to me the 
pathway to a new world. No one could be a more sympa* 
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thelic go-between for a poet and his translator, and Mis. 
Ayscough was well-fitted for her task. She was bom in 
Shanghai. Her father, who was engaged in buuness there, 
was a Canadian and her mother an American. Hie lived in 
China until she was deven, when her parents returned to 
America in c»der that their children might finish their 
education in tbis_ country. It was then that I met her, so 
that our fiiendship is no new thing, but has p^r^sted, in 
sfHte of distance, for more than thirty years, to ripen in the 
end into a partnership which is its culmination. Returning 
to China in her early twenties, she became engaged to an 
Englishman connected with a large British importing house 
in Shanghai, and on her marriage, which took place almost 
immediately, went back to Cluna, where she tias lived ever 
since. A diligent student of Chinese life and manners, she 
soon took up the difficult study of literary Chinese, and 
also accepted the portion of honorary librarian of the 
lilirary of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatio 
Sodety. Of late years, she has deUveied a number of lec- 
tures on Chinese subjects in China, Japan, America, and 
Canada, and has also found time to write various pam- 
phlets on Clunese Et^ature and customs. 

In the Autumn of 1917, Mrs. Ayscough arrived in Amer- 
ica on one of her periodic vidts to this country. She 
brought with her a large collection of Chinese paintings tor 
exhibition, and among these paintings were a number of 
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examples of the "Written Picturea." Of these, she had 
made some rou^ translations which she intended to use to 
illustrate her lectures. She brou^t them to me with a 
request that I put them into poetic shape. I was fasonated 
by the poems, and, as we talked them over, we realized that 
here was a field in which we should like to work. When she 
returned to China, it was agreed that we should make a 
volume of translaliona from the classic Chinese writers. 
Such translations were in the line of her usual work, and I 
was anxious to read the Chinese poets as nearly in the 
original as it was poeable for me to do. At first, we hardly 
con^dered pubUcation. Mrs. Ayscough lives in Shanghai 
and I in Boston, and the war-time mails were anything 
but expeditious, but an enthusiastic publisher kept c(m- 
stantly before ub our ultimate, if remote, goal Four years 
have passed, and after many unavoidable delays the book 
is finished. We have not done it all by ccarespondence. 
Mrs. Ayscough has come back to America several times 
during its preparation; but, whether together or apart, 
the plan on which we have worked has always been the 
same. 

Vwy early in our studies, we realized that the compo- 
nent parts of the Chinese written character counted for 
more in the compo^tion of poetry than has generally been 
recognized; tiiat the poet chose one character rather than 
another which meant practically the same thing, because 
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of the descriptive alludon in the make-up (^ that particular 
character; that the poem was enriched |H:eciseIy Uirougb 
this undercurrent of meaning in the structure of its char- 
acters. But not always — and here was the difficulty. 
Usually the character must be taken merely as the word it 
had been created to mean. It was a nice distinction, when 
to allow one's self the use of these diaracter undercurrents, 
and when to leave them out of count entirely. But I would 
not have my readers suppose that I have changed <»: exag- 
gerated tbe Chinese texL Such has not been the case. The 
analy»s of characters has been employed very rarely, and 
only when the text seemed to lean on the allusion for an 
added vividness or zest. In only one case in the book have 
I permitted mysdf to use an adjective not inherent in the 
character with which I was dealing — and, in that case, the 
connotation was in the word itself, being descriptive of an 
architectural structure for which we have no equivalent — 
except in the " Written Pictures," where, as Mrs. Ayscough 
has stated in her Introduction, we allowed ourselves a 
somewhat freer treatment. 

It has been necessary, of course, to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the laws of Chinese versification. But, equally of 
course, these rules could only serve to bring me into closer 
rdations with the poems and the technical limits of the 
various forms. It was totally imposrible to follow either 
the rhythms or the rhyme-schemes of the originals. All 
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that could be dcme was to let the English words fall into 
their natural rhythm and not attempt to handicap the 
exact word by introducing rhyme at all. This is the method 
I followed in my translations of French poems in my book, 
"Six French Poets." I hold that it is more important to 
reproduce the perfume of a poem than its metrical form, 
and no translation can possibly reproduce both. 

Our plan of procedure was as follows: Mrs. Ayscough 
would first write out the poem in Chinese. Not in the 
Chinese characters, of coune, but in transliteration. Op- 
podte every word she put the various meanings of it which 
accorded with its place in the text, since I could not use a 
Chinese dictionary. She also gave the analyses of whatever 
characters seemed to her to require it The lines were care- 
fully indicated, and to these lines I have, as a rule, strictly 
adhered ; the lines of the translations usually corresponding, 
th^efore, with the lines of the ori^als. In the few poems 
in which the ndering of the lines has been changed, this has 
bera done solely in the interest of cadence. 

I had, in feet, four different means of approach to a poem. 
The Clunese text, for rhyme-scheme and rhythm; the dic- 
tionary meanings of the words; the analyses of characters; 
and, for the fourth, a careful paraphrase by Mrs. Ayscough, 
to which she added copious notes to acquaint me with aU 
the allusions, historical, myUiological, geographical, and 
technical, that she deemed it necessary for me to know. 
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PREFACE 
Having done what I could with these materials, I sent the 
result to her, when she and her Chinese teacher carefully 
compared it with the original, and it was returned to me, 
dther passed or commented upon, as the case might be. 
Some poems crossed continent and ocean many times in 
their course toward completion; others, more fortunate, 
satisfied at once. On Mrs. Ayscough's return to America 
this year, all the poems were submitted to a farther meticu- 
lous scrutiny, and I can only say that they are as near the 
cdginals as we could make them, and I hope they may give 
one quarter of the pleasure to our reados that tiiey have to 
us in preparing Uieiu. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 
There: has probably never been a people in whose life 
poetry has played such a large part as it has done, and 
does, among the Chinese. The unbroken continuity of thdr 
history, throughout the whole of which records have been 
carefully kept, has resulted in the accumulation of a vast 
amount of material; and this material, literary as well as 
historical, remains available to-day for any one who wishes 
to study that branch of art which is the most faithful index 
to the thoughts and fedings of the "black-haired race," 
and which, besides, constitutes one of the finest Uteraturea 
produced by any race the world heis known. 

To the confusion of the foreigner, however, Chinese po- 
etry is so made up of suggestion and allusion that, without 
a knowledge of the backgrounds (I use the plural advisedly) 
&om which it sprang, much of its meaning and not a little 
of its beauty is necessarily lost. Mr. Arthur Waley, in the 
preface to his "A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems," 
Bays : " Classical allusion, always the vice of Chinese poetry, 
finally destroyed it altogether." Granting the unhappy 
truth of this statement, the poetry of China is nevertheless 
ao human and appealing as to speak with great force even 
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to U8 who live under such totally different concUtions; it 
seems worth while, therefore, to acquire a miTn'miim of 
knowledge in regard to it and so increase the enjoyment to 
be derived from it. In the present collection, I have pur- 
posely included only those poems in which this national 
vice is less in evidence; and this was not a difficult task. 
Th&ce is such an enormous body of Chinese poetry that ^e 
difficulty has been, not what to take, but what to leave out. 
I have been guided somewhat by existmg translations, not 
wishing to duplicate what has already been adequately 
done, when so much still remains twtoucbed. Not that all 
these poems appear in English for the first time, but many 
of them do; and, except for Mr. Waley's admirable work, 
Englisb renderings have usually failed to convey the flavour 
of the originals. 

Chinese scholars rank their principal poets in the fdlow- 
isg order :TuFu,IiT'ai-po, and PoChu-i. Bealiang that, 
naturally, in any literature, it is the great poets which 
anotb^ nation wishes to read, I have purposely kept 
chiefly to them, and among them to Li T'ai-po, since his 
poems are of a universal lyricism. Also, Mr. Waley has 
devoted his energies largdy to Po Chii-i. Tu Fu is very 
difficult to translate, and probably for that reason his work 
b sddom ^ven in English collections of Chinese poems. 
Some of his simpler poems are included here, however. A 
small section of the book is devoted to what the Chinese 
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call " written-on-the-wall-pictures." I shall oome back to 
these later. 

The great Btumbling-block which confronts the trans- 
lator at the outset is that the words he would naturally use 
often bring before the mind of the Occidental reader an 
entirely different aceae to that actually described by the 
Oriental poet The topography, the architecture, the 
fauna and flora, to say nothing of the social customs, are 
all alien to such a reader's own surroundings and cannot 
easily be visualized by him. Let me iUustrate with a mod- 
ran poem, for it is a curious fact that there has lately 
sprung up in America and England a type of poeb? which 
is so closely allied to the Chinese in method and intention 
as to be very striking. This is the more remarkable since, 
at the time of its first appearance, there were practically no 
translations of Chinese poems which gave, except in a re- 
mote degree, the feeling of the originals. So exact, in fact, 
is this attitude toward the art of poetry among the par- 
ticular group of poets to whom I have refraence and the 
Chinese masters, that I have an almost perfect illustration 
of the complications of rendering which a translator runs 
up against by imagining this Uttle poem of Miss LoweU's 
being suddenly presented to a Cbinese scholar in his grass 
hut among the Seven Peaks: 
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NOSTALGIA. 
By Amy Lowbu. 



"Through [JeBsures and palaces" — 

Thicngh hotels, and PuUman cars, and steamah^M . . . 

Pink and white cameUias 

floating in a crystel bowl. 
The sharp smell of firewood, 
The scrape and niBtle of a dog stietehing himself 

on a hardwood floor, 
And your voice, reading — reading — 

to the slow ticking of an old brass clock . . . 

"Tickets, please!" 

And I watch the man in front of me 

Fumbling in fourteen pockets. 

While the conductor balances his ticket^punch 

Between his fingers. 

. Ab we read this poem, instantly pictures oE American 
travel start before our eyes: nishiiig trains with plusb- 
covered seats, negro porters in dust-grey suits, weary 
ticliefrcoUectors; ex marble-floored hotel entrances, clang- 
ing elevator doors, and hurrying bdl-boys, also the vivid 
suggestioD of a beautiful American house. But our scholar 
would see none of this. To him, a journey is undertaken, 
according to the part of the country in which he must 
travel, either in a boat, the types of which are infinitely 
varied, from the large, slow-going travelling barge capable 
of carrying many passengers, to the.swifter, smaller craft 
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which hold only two or three peoi^e; in one of the several 
kinds of carriages ; in a wheelbairow, a sedan chair, a mule 
litter, or on the back of an animal — horse, mule, or donkey, 
as the case may be. Again, there is no English-speaking 
person to whom "Home, Sweet Home" is not famiUar; in 
a mental flash, we conclude the stanza suggested by the 
first line, and know, even without the title, that the sub- 
ject of the poem is homesickness. Our schdar, naturally, 
knows nothing of the kind; the reference is no reference to 
him. He is completdy at sea, with no due as to the emo- 
tion the poem is intended to convey, and no understanding 
of Uie conditions it portrays. Poem after poem in Chinese 
is as full of the intimate detail of daily life, as dependent 
upon conmion literary experience, as this. There is an old 
Chinese song called "The Snapped Willow." It, too, refers 
to homesickness and allusdons to it are very frequent, but 
how can an Occideotal guess at thdr meaning unless he has 
been told? In this Introduction, therefore, I have endeav- 
oured to ^ve as much of the background of this Chinese 
poetry as seems to me important, andi once introductions 
are made to be skipped, it need detain no cme to whcnn the 
facts are already known. 

The vast country of China, extendii^ from the plains of 
Mongolia on the North to the Gulf of Tonquin on the 
South, a distance of somewhat over eighteen hundred 
miles, and from the mountcuns of Tibet on the West to the 
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Yellow Sea on the East, another stretch of about thirteen 
hundred miles, comraises witlun its "Eighteen Provinces" 
practically every climate and condition under which human 
beings can eiast with comfi:»*t. A glance at the map will 
show the appramnate positions of the ancient States which 
form the poetic background of China, and it will be noticed 
that, with the exception of Yiieh, they all abut eitiier on 
the Huang Ho, better known as the Yellow River, or on the 
Yangtze Kiang. These two great rivers form the main 
arteries of China, and to them is largely due the character 
of the people and tiie type of their mythology. 

The Yellow River, which in the old mythology was said 
to have its source in the Milky Way (in the native idiom, 
"Cloudy" OT "Silver River"), really rises in the K'un Luri 
Mountains of Central Asia; from thence its course lies 
through the country supposed to have been the cradle of 
the Chinese race. It is constantly referred to in poetry, as 
is also its one conraderable tributary, the Wei River, or 
"Wei Water," its literal name. The Yellow River is not 
navigable for important craft, and running as it does 
through sandy loess constantly changes its course with the 
most disastrous consequences. 

The Yangtze Eiang, "Son of the Sea," often referred to 
as the "Great River," is very diiferent in character. Its 
source lies among the mountains of the Tibetan border, 
where it is known as the "Riv» of Golden Sand." After 
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flowiog due South for aevaral hundred miles, it turns 
abruptly to the North and East, and, ftwdng its way 
through the immense wall of mountain which con&onts it, 
"rushes with incredible speed " to the far-off Eastern Sea, 
forming in its course the Yangtze Giorges, of which the 
most famous are the San Hsia, or "Three Chasms." To 
these, the poets never tire of alluding, for, to quote Li T'ai- 
po, tlie cliffs rise to such a height t^t they seem to " press 
Green Heaven." The water is low during the Winter 
months, leaving many treacherous rocks and shoals un- 
covered, but rises to a seething flood durii^ ihe Summer, 
when the Tibetan snows are melting. The river is then 
doubly dangerous, as even great pinnacles of rock are con- 
cealed by the whirling rapids. Near this point, the Scipent 
Biver, so-called from its tortuous configuration, winds its 
way through deep ravines and joins the main stream. As 
may be imagined, navigation on these stretches of the 
river is extremdy perilous, and an ascent of the Upper 
Yangtze takes several months to perform since the boats 
must be hauled over the numerous rapids by men, called 
professionally "trackers," whose work is so strenuous that 
they are bent nearly double as they crawl along the tow- 
paths made against the cliffs. In spite of the predlpitous 
nature of the banks, many towns and villages are built 
upon them and rise tier on tier up the mountain sides. 
Having run about two-thirds of its course and reached the 
xzv 
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modem city of Hankow, the Great River changes its mood 
and continues on its way, inunense and placid, fonuing the 
chief means of commmiication between the sea and Central 
China. The remarkably fertile counixy on either side is 
intersected by water-ways, natural and artifidal, used 
instead of toads, which latter do not exist m the Yangtze 
Valley, their place hemg taken by paths, some <rf which are 
paved wiUi stone and wide enough to acconunodate two 
or three people abreast. 

As travel has always been very popular, every conceiv- 
able form of water-bcxne craft has sprung up, and these the 
poets constantly used as they w^it from the capital to take 
up their ofKcial posts, or from the bouse of one patron to 
another, the ancient custom being for the rich to entertain 
and support men of letters with whom they "drank wine 
and recited verses," the pastime most dear to their hearts. 
The imimnerable poems of farewell found among the works 
of all Chinese poets were usually written as parting gifts 
from the authors to their hosts. 

As it nears the sea, the river makes a great sweep round 
Nanking and flows through what was once the State of Wu, 
now Kiangsu. This and the ndghbouring States of YUeh 
and Ch'u (the modem Chgkiang and parts of Hunan, 
Kweichow, and Eiangsi) is the country painted in such 
lovely, peaceful pictures by U T'ai-po and his brother poets. 
The climate being mild, the willows which grow on the 
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banks of the rivers and canals are seldom bare and begin to 
show the faint colour of Spring by the middle of January; 
and, before many days, the soft bud-sheaths, called by the 
Chinese "willon-saow," lie thick on the surface of the 
water. Plum-trees flower even while the rare snow-falls 
turn the ground white, and soon after the New Year, the 
moment when, according to the Chinese calendar. Spring 
"opens," the fields are pink with peach-bloom, and gold 
with rape-bloesom, while the air is sweetly scented by the 
flowers of the beans sown the Autumn before. Walls and 
fences are tmknown, only low ridges divide tbe various 
{nvperties, and the littie houses of the farmers are built 
closdy together in groups, as a rule to the South of a bam- 
boo copse which acts as a screen against the Northeast 
winds prevfuling during the Winter; the aspect of the rich 
plain, which produces three crops a year, is therefore that 
of an immense garden, and the low, grey houses, with their 
heavy roofs, melt into the picture as do the blue-coated 
people who live in them. Life is very intimate and com- 
munistic, and the affaiis of every one in the village are 
known to every one else. The ^Ik industry bang most 
important, mulberry-trees are grown in great numbers to 
provide the silk-worms with the leaves upon which they 
subsist, and are kept closdy pollarded in order that they 
may produce as much foliage as possible. 
This smiling countiy on the rivcar-banks, and to tho 
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South, provides a striking contrast to those provinces lying 
farther North and West. Shantung, the birthplace of 
Confucius, is arid and filled with rocky, barren hills, and 
the provinces of Chili, Shansi, Shensi, and E^su, which 
extend Westward, skirting the Great Wall, are also sandy 
and often parched for lack of water, while Szechwan, lying 
on the Tibetan border, although rich and well irrigated, is 
barred from the rest of China by tremendous mountain 
ranges difficult to pass. One range, called the "Mountains 
of the Two-Edged Sword," was, and is, especially famous. 
It fcHTued an almost impassable barrier, and the great Chu 
Ko-liang, the^fore, ordered that a roadway, of the kind 
generally known in China as chan loo (a road made of 
logs laid on piers driven into the face of a clift and kept 
secure by mortar) be built, so that travellers from Shen^ 
might be able to cross into Szechwan. This road is de- 
cribed by Li T'ai-po in a vary beautiful poem, "The Ter- 
raced Road of the Two-Edged Sword Mountains." 

These varied scenes amcmg which the poets lived difTered 
again from those which flashed before their mental eyes 
when their thoughts followed the soldiers to the far North- 
west, to the country where the H^ung Nu and other Mon- 
gol tribes lived, those Barbarians, as the Chinese called 
them, who perpetually menaced China with invaaon, who, 
in the picturesque phriiseology of the time, de^red that 
theur hco'ses should "drink of the streams of the South." 
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These Mongol hordes harassed the Chinese State from its 
earliest days ; it was as a defence against them that the " First 
Emperor" erected the Great Wall, with a length of "tea 
thousand li" as Chinese hyperbole imblushingly states — 
its real length is fifteen hundred miles. This defence could, 
however, mo^y mitigate, not avert, the evil; only constant 
effort, constant fif^ting, could jH^vent the Mongcd hcn^es 
from overrunning the country. 

Beyond iJie Jade Pass in Eansu, through which the 
soldiers marched, lay the desert and the steppes stretching 
to the very "Edge of Heaven," and on this "edge" stood 
the "Heaven-high Hills"; while, on the way, surrounded 
by miles of sand, lay the Ch'ing Hai Lake (Green, or Inland, 
Sea), a dreary region at best, and peopled by the ghosts of 
countless soldiers who had fallen in battle on the " Yellow 
Sand Fields." 

In addition to these backgrounds of reality, that of the 
Fertile Empire and that of the Barren Waste, there was 
another — that of the "Western Paradise" inhabited hy 
the Hsi Wang Ma (Western Empress Mother) and those 
countless bdngs who, after a life in this world, had at- 
tained Inmiortality and dwdt among the Hsien, super- 
natural creatures living in this region of perfect happiness 
supposed to lie among the K'un Lun Mountfuns in Central 
Asia. From the spontaneous manner in which they con- 
stantly refer to it, and from the vividness of the pictures 
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Boggested by their references to it, <Hie can almost qoestioD 
whether this Fairy Worid, the Worid of Imagination, with 
its inhabitants, were not as real to the writers of the early 
days as was the World of Actuality. Thus the topography 
of Chinese poetry may be said to fall into three main divi- 
sions, and alluEDons are made to 

1. The beautiful scenes in the Eighteen Provinces. 

2. The desolate re^on beyond the Jade Pass. 
S. The eJoriouB "Western Paradise." 

Ideals determine govemm^it, and government deter- 
mines social life, and social life, with all that the term con- 
notes, is the essence of every literature. 

The theory upon which the Chinese State was estab- 
lished is exceedingly interesting, and although the ideal was 
seldom reached, the system proved endming and brought 
hapfopess to tite people who lived under it 

The Emperor was regarded as the Son of the Celestial 
Rul», as Father of his people, and was supposed to direct 
his Empire as a father should direct his children, never by 
the strong arm of force, but by loving precept and example. 
In theory, he held office only so long as peace and pros- 
perity lasted, this beneficoit state of things being con- 
»dered a proof that the ruler's actions were in accordance 
withthedecreeofHeaven. Rebellion and disorder were an 
equal proof that the Son of Heaven had failed in his great 
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mis^on; and, if wide-spread discontent continued, it was 
his duty to abdicate. The "divine liglit of kings" lias 
never existed in Cliina; its place has been talten by the 
people's right to rebellion. 

This system created a very real democracy, which so 

struck the Dutchman, Van Braam, when be conducted a 

conunercial embassy to the Court of Ch'ien Lung in 1794, 

that he dedicated his account of the embassy to "His Ex- 

cdlency George Washington, President of the United 

States," in the following remarkable manner: 

Sir, 

levels among the most ancient people which nov inhabits 

' this globe, and which owes its long existence to the system which 

makes its chief the Father of .the National Family, cannot appear 

nudra better aospiceB Ihsa those of the Great Man who was 

dect«d, by the tiniversal suffrage of a new nation, to preside at 

the conquest of liberty, and in the eetablishment of a government 

m which everything bespeaks the love of the First Magistrate for 

the people. Permit me thus to address the homage of my venaa> 

tion to the virtues, which in your Excellency, afford so striking a 

resemblance between Asia, and America. I cannot shew myself 

more worthy of the titie of Citizen of the United States, which is 

become my adopted coontry, than by paying a just tribute to the 

Chief, whose pripdi^es and sentiments, are calculated to procure 

tbem a duration equal to that <d the Chinese Empire. 

The semi-divine person of the Emperor was also re- 
garded as the "Sun" of the Empire, whose light should 
shine on high and low alike. His intelligence was compared 
to the praetrating rays of the sun, while that of the Em- 
press found its counterpart in tfie soft, sulFuang brilliance 
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of the moon. In reading Chinese poetry, it is important to 
keep these similes in mind, as the poets aaistantly employ 
them; evil counsellors, for instance, are often referred to as 
"clouds which obscure the sun." 

The Son of Heaven was asdsted in the government of the 
country by a lai^ body of facials, drawn firom all classes 
of the people. How these ofBcials wore chosen, and what 
were their functions, will be stated ]n«sently. At the mo- 
ment, we must take a cursory glance at Chinese history, 
since it is an ever-present subject of allu^on in poetry. 

Two favourite, and probably mythical, heroes, the Em- 
perors Yao and Shun, who are supposed to have lived in the 
semi-legendary period two or three thousand years before 
the birth of Christ, have been held up ever smce as shining 
examples of perfection. Shun chose as his successor a man 
who had shown such great engineering talent in draining 
the country, always in danger of floods from the swollen 
rivers, that the Chinese still say: "Without Yii, we should 
all have been fishes." Yii foimded the first hereditary 
dynasty, called the Hsia Dynasty, and, ance then, every 
time the family of the Emperor has changed, a new dynasty 
has been inaugurated, the name being chosen by its first 
Emperor. With Yu's accession to the throne in 2205 B.C., 
authentic Chinese history be^s. 

Several centuries later, when Yii's descendants had 
detcTi<»ated and become effete, a virtuous noble named 
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T'ang organized the first of those rebellions against bad 
government so characteristic of Chinese history. He was 
successful, and in his "Announcement to the Ten Thou- 
sand Districts," set forth what we should call his platform 
in these words: "The way of Heaven is to bless the good 
and punish the wicked. It sent down calamities upon the 
house of H^a to make manifest its crimes. Therefore I, 
the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven and 
its bright terrors, did not dare forgive the criminal . . . 
It is ^v^i to me, the one man, to ensure harmony and 
tranquillity to your State and families; and now I know 
Dot whether I may not c^end the Powers above and below. 
I am fearful and trembling lest I should, fall into a deep 
abyss." The doctrine that Heaven sends calamity as a 
punishment for man's sin is referred to again and again in 
the tincient "Book of History" and "Book of Odes." It 
is a belief common to all primitive peoples, but in China 
it persisted until the present republic demolished the last 
of the long line of dynastic empires. 

T'ang made a great and wise ruler. The Dynasty of 
Shang, which he founded, lasted until 1122 b.c., and was 
succeeded by that of Chou, the longest in the annals of 
Chinese history — so long, indeed, that bi3t(mans divide 
it into three distinct periods. The first of these, "The 
Rise," ran from 1122 b.c. to 770 B.C.; thesecond, "The Age 
of Feudalism," endured until 500 b.c.; the third, "The 
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Age of the Sevrai States," until 255 b.c. Starting under 
wise rulers, it gradually sank through others less competent 
until by 770 b.c. it was littie more than a name. During 
the "Age of Feudalism," the numerous States were con- 
stantly at war, but eventually the strongest of them united 
in a group called the " Seven Masculine Powers" under the 
shadowy suzerainty of Chou. Although, from the pohtical 
point of view, this period was full of unrest and gloom, 
from the intellectual it was exceedingly brilliant and is 
known as the "Age of Philosophers." The most famous 
names among ^he many teachers of the time are those of 
Lao Tzti, the founder of Taoism, and Confucius. To these 
men, China owes the two great schools of thought upon 
which her social system rests. 

The "Age of the Seven States" (Masculine Powers) 
ended when Ch'in, one of their number, overcame and 
absorbed the rest. Its |dnce adopted the title of Shih 
Huang Ti, or " First Supreme Ruler," thus fJadng himself 
on an equality with Heaven. Is it to be wondered at that 
the scholars demurred? The literary class were in perpetual 
oppo^tioD to the Emperor, who finally lost patience with 
them altogether and decreed that all books relating to the 
past should be burnt, and that history should begin with 
him. This edict was executed with great severity, and 
many hundreds of the lUeraii were buried alive. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that the name of Shih Huang 
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11 is eiecrated, even to-day, by a nation wboae love for the 
written word amounts to veneration. 

Although he held learning of small account, this " First 
Emperw," to give him bis bombastic title, was an enthusi- 
astic promoter of public works, the most important of these 
bmg the Great Wall, which has served as an ^^long 
bulwark against the nomadic tribes of Mongolia and Cen- 
tral Asia. These tribes were a terror to China for centuries. 
They were always raiding the border country, and threat- 
ening a descent on the fertile fielfis beyond the mountains. 
The history of China is one long struggle to keep from bdng 
oveJTun by these tribes. There is an exact analogy to this 
state of affairs in the case of Roman Britain, and the per- 
petual vigilance it was obliged to exercise to keep out the 
Picts. 

Shih Huang Ti based his power on fear, and itis a ciuious 
ocmmientary upon tibe fact that the Ch'in Dynasty came to 
an end in 206 b.c., shortly after bis death, and only a scant 
half-century after he had founded it. 

A few years of stnig^e, during which no S(m of Heaven 
occupied tiie Dragon Throne, succeeded the fall of the 
Ch'in Dynasty; then a certain Liu Pang, an inconmderable 
town office, proved strong enough to seize what was no 
one's possession and made himself Emperor, thereby found- 
ing the Han Dynasty. 

The Han is one of the most famous dynasties in Chinese 
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history. An extraordinaiy revival of learning took place 
under tiie succes^ve Emperors of Han. The greatest of 
them, Wu Ti (140-87 b.c.)> is frequently mentioned by the 
poets. Learning always follows trade, as has often been 
demonstrated. During the Han Dynasty, which lasted until 
A.D. 221, intercourse with all the countries of the Near 
East became more general than ever before, and innumer- 
able caravans wended thdr slow way across the trade 
routes of Central Asia. Erpeditions against the harasung 
barbarians were undertaken, and for a time their power 
was scotched. It was under the Han that Buddhism was 
introduced Irom India, but deeply as this has inQuenced 
the life and thought of the Middle Kingdom, I am inclined 
to t.hinli that the importance of this influence has been 
exaggerated. 

This period, and those immediately preceding it, form 
the poetic background of China. The ancient States, con- 
stantly referred to in the poems, do not correspond to the 
modem provinces. In order, therefore, to make their geo- 
graphical positions clear, a map has been appended to this 
volume in which the modem neunes of the provinces and 
<aties are printed in black ink and the ancient names in red. 
As these States did not all exist at the same moment, it is 
impossible to define their exact boundaries, but how 
strongly they were impressed upon the popular mind can 
be seen by the fact that, although they were merged into 
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the Chinese Empire during the leign of Shih Huang Ti, 
literature continued to apeak of them by thdr old names 
and, even to-day, vriters often refer to them as though they 
were still sepaiate entities. There were many States, but 
only those are given in the map which are alluded to in the 
poems published in this book. The names of a few of the 
old cities are also given, such as Chin Ung, the "Golden 
Mound" or "Sepulchre," and Ch'ang An, "Eternal 
Peace," for so many centuries the capital. Its inresent name 
is Hsi An-fu, and it was here that the Manchu Court took 
refuge during the Boxer madness of 1900. 

little m(H« of Chinese history need be UM. Following 
the Han, several dynasties held sway; there were divisions 
between the NorUi and South and much shifting of power. 
At length, in a.d. 618, Li Shih-min established the T'aug 
Dynasty by [dacing his father on the throne, and the T'aug 
brought law and order to the suffering country. 

This period is often called the Golden Age of Chinese 
Learning. The literary e}camination3 introduced und^ the 
Han were perfected, poets and painters were encouraged, 
and strangers flocked to the Court at Ch'ang An, The reign 
of Ming Huang (a.d. 712-756), the "Brilliant Emperor," 
was the culmination of this remarkable era. China's three 
greatest poets, Li T'ai-po, Tu Fu, and Po Chii-i, all lived 
during his long reign of forty-five years. Auspiciously as 
Gob Teiga had begun, however, it ended sadly. The Em- 
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peror, more amiable than perspicacious, fell into the tenia 
of bis &vourite concubine, the lovely Yang Kuei-fei, to 
whom he was slavishly devoted. The account of their love 
story — a theme celebrated by poets, painters, and play- 
wrights — will be foimd in tiie note to "Songs to the 
Peonies," A rebellion which broke out waB crushed, but 
the soldiers refused to defend the cause of the Emperor 
until he had issued an order for the execution of Yang 
Euei-fei, whom they beheved to be responsible for the 
trouble. Broken-hearted, the Emperor complied, hut from 
this date the glory of the dynasty was dimmed. Through- 
out its waning years, the shadow of the dreaded Tartars 
grew blacker and blacker, and finally, in a.d. 907, the T'ang 
Dynasty fell. 

Later history need not concern us here, since most of the 
poems in this book were written during the T'ang period. 
Though these poems deal largely with what I have called 
the historical background, they deal still more largdy with 
the social background and it is, above all, this social back- 
ground which must be understood. 

If the Emperor were the " Son of Heaven," he adminis- 
tered his Empire with the help of very human persons, the 
various officials, and these officials owed their positions, 
great and small, partly to the Emperor's attitude, it is true, 
but in far greater degree to their prowess in the hterary 
examinations. An official of the first rank might owe his 
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pref^meiit to the Emperor's beneflceoce; but to reach an 
altitude where this beneficence could operate, he had to 
clunb through all the lower grades, and this could only be 
done by successfully passing all the examinations, one after 
the other. The curious thing ia that these examinations 
were purely literary. They consisted not only in knowing 
thoroughly the classes of the past, but in b^ng able to 
recite long passages from them by heart, and with this was 
induded the ability to write one's self, not merely in prose, 
but in poetry. Every (me in office had to be, perforce, a 
poet. No one could hope to be the mayor of a town or the 
governor of a province unless he had attained a high pro- 
ficiraicy in the art of poetry. This is brought strikingly 
home to us by the fact that one of the chief pastimes of 
educated men was to meet together for the purpose of 
playing various games all of which turned on the writing 
of verse. 

The examinations which brought about this strange state 
of things were four. The first, which conferred the degree of 
Ham Tt'ai, "Flowering Talent," could be competed for 
only by those who had already passed two minor examina- 
tions, one in their district, and one in the department in 
which this district was situated. The Hsiu Ts'ai examina- 
tions were held twice every three years in the provincial 
capitals. There were various grades of the "Flowering 
Talent" degree, which is often translated as Bachelor of 
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Arts, some of which could be bestowed through favour or 
acquired by purchase. The benders of it were entitled to 
wear a dress of blue silk, and in Chinese novels the hero is 
often spoken of as wearing this colour, by whidi readers are 
to understand that he is a clever young man already on the 
way to preferment. 

The second degree, that of Ch'ii Jtn, "Promoted Man," 
was obtained by passing the examinations which took place 
every third year in all the provincial capitals simultane- 
ously. This degree enabled its recipients to hdd dS&sx, but 
portions were not always to hand, and £tequently "Pro- 
moted Men" had to wait long before being appcnnted to a 
post; also, the oflEces open to them wrare of the lesser grades, 
those who aspired to a higher rank had a ftirther road to 
travel. The dress which went with this degree was also of 
ffilk, but of a darker shade than that worn by " bachelors." 

The tlurd ^lamination icx the Chin Shih, or "Entered 
Schdar," degree was also held triennially, but at the na- 
tional capital, and only those among the Ch'ii Jin who had 
not already taken office were eligible. The men so fortu- 
nate as to pass were allowed to place a tablet over the doors 
of their houses, and their particular dress was of violet alk. 

The fourth, which really conferred an office rather than 

a degree, was bestowed on men who competed in a special 

examination held once in three years in the Emperor's 

Palace. Those who were successful in this last examination 

xl 
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became automatically Han Lin, or members oF the Im- 
perial Academy, which, in the pictm'esque phrasedogy of 
China, was called the "Forest of Pencils." A member of 
the Academy held bis positJon, a salaried one, for life, and 
the highest ofBdals of the Empire were chosen from these 

A fiflH Amir .inna - 

This elaboratitm of degrees was only arrived at gradually. 
During the T'ang Dynasty, all the examinations were held 
at Ch'ang An. These four degrees of learning have often 
been translated as Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor 
of literature, and Academician. The analogy is so far firom 
close, however, tiaat most modem sinologues prefer to 
render them indiscriminately, according to context, as 
Btudent, scholar, and ofiQcial. 

By means of this remarkable system, which threw (^)en 
the road to advancement to every man in the country cap- 
able of availing himself of it, new blood was continually 
brought to the top, as all who passed the various degrees 
became officials, expectant or in being, and of higher or 
lower grade according to the Chinese measure of ability. 
Military degrees corresponding to the civil were ^ven ; but, 
as these called for merely phy^cal display, they were not 
highly esteemed. 

Since only a few of the candidates for office passed the 

examinations successfully, a small army of highly educated 

men was diq>er8ed throughout the country every three 

xli 
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years. In the towns and villages they were regarded with 
the reverence uiuversally paid to learning by the Chinese, 
and many became teachers to the riwng generation in whom 
they cultivated a great respect for literature in general and 
poetry in particular. 

The holders of degrees, on the other hand, entered at once 
iqxm a career as administrators. Prevented by an inex- 
(H^ble law — a law deigned to make nepotism impossible — 
from holding ofGce in their own province, they were con- 
stantly shifted from one part of the country to another, and 
this is a chief reason for the many poems of farewell that 
were written. The great desire of all ofQcials was to remain 
at, (H* near, the Court, where the most brilliant brains of 
the Empire were assembled. As may be easily imaged, 
the intrigues and machinations employed to attain this end 
were many, with the result tiiat deserving men often found 
themselves banished to posts on the desolate outskirts of 
the country where, far from congenial intercourse, tbey 
suffered a mental exile of the most complete description. 
Innumerable poems dealing with this sad state are found in 
all Chinese anthdo^es. 

There were nine ranks of nobility. The higher of&ciala 
took the rank of their various and succeeding ofGces, others 
were ennobled for signal services performed. These titles 
were not hereditary in the ordinary sense, but backwards, 
if I can BO expceas it. The dead ancestors of a nobleman 
. xlii 
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were accorded bis rank, whatever had been theirs hi life, 
but bis sons and their descendants bad only such titles as 
they themselves uught earn. 

The de^re to bask in the rays of the Imperial Sun was 
shared by ambitious fetbers who longed to have their 
daughters appear before the Emperor, and possibly make 
the fortune of the family by captivating the Imperial glance. 
This led to the most beautiful and talented young gu\a 
being sent to the Palace, where Uiey often Uved and died 
without ever being summoned before the Scm of Heaven. 
Although numberless tragic poems have been written by 
these unfortunate ladies, many charming romances did 
actually take place, made possible by the custom of period- 
ically dispersing the superfluous Palace women and marry- 
ing them to suitable husbands. 

In sbiking contrast to the unfortunates who dn^ifged out 
a purposeless bfe of idleness, was the lot of the beauty who 
had the good fortune to capture the Imperial fancy, and 
who, through her influence over the Dragon Throne, virtu- 
ally ruled the Middle Kingdom. No extravagcmcies were 
too great for these exquisite creatures, and many dynasties 
have fallen through popular revolt against the excesses of 
Imperial concubines. 

It would be quite erroneous to suppose, however, that 

the Emperor's life was entirely given up to pleasure and 

gaiety, or that it was chiefly passed in the beautiful sedu- 

zliii 
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taoa of the Imperial gardens. Tbe poems, it is true, genei^ 
ally allude to these moments, but the cares of state were 
many, and every day, at suniise, ofGcials assembled in the 
Audi^ice Hall to make th«r reports to tbe Emperor. 
Moreover, Court ceremonials were extremely solemn occa- 
dons, carried out with the utmost dignity. 

As life at Court centred about the persons of the Em- 
peror and Empress, so life in the homes of the people cen- 
tred about the elders of the family. The men of wealthy 
families were usually of official rank, and led a life in touch 
with the outer world, a Hfe of sodal intercourse with other 
men in which friendship played an all-engrosdng part. 
This characteristic of Chinese life is one of the most striking 
features of the poetic background. Love poems bom men 
to women are so rare as to be almost non-e}d8tent 
(strildng exceptions do occur, however, several of which 
are translated here), but poems of grief written at parting 
from "the man one loves" are innumerable, and to sit 
urith one's firiends, drinking wine and redling verses, mak- 
ing music ot playing chess, were favourite amusements 
tbrou^iout the T*ang period. 

Wine-drinking was general, no pleasure gathering being 
complete without it. The wine of China was usually made 
£rom fermented grains, but wines from grapes, jdums, pears, 
and other fruits were also manufactured. It was carefully 
heated and served in tall flagons somewhat resembling our 
xliv 
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ccAiee-pots, and was drunk out of tiny little capa no bigger 
tins liqaeur (passes. These cups, which were never of 
glass, were made of various metals, of lacquered or carved 
wood, of Beim-i»edoa3 stones such as jade, or agate, or 
camdian; pcvcdwD, the usual material tac wine-cups to- 
day, not having yet been invented. Custom demanded 
tiiat each tiiimbleful be tossed off at a gulp, and many were 
consumed befcnre a f edoig of exHlaralicKi could be expm- 
enced. That thexe was a good deal of real drunkenness, we 
cannot doubt, but not to the extent that is g^ierally sup- 
posed. From the character of the men and the lives they 
led, it is Eairiy clear that most of the drinking kept within 
reasonable bounds. Unfortunately, in translation, the 
quantity imbibed at these wine-parties becomes greatly 
exaggerated. That wine was dmnk, not merely for its 
taste, but as a heightener of sensation, is evident; but the 
"three hundred cups" so often mentioned bear no such 
(dgnificance as might at first appear when the size of the 
cups is taken into account. Undoubtedly, also, we must 
regard this exact number as a genial hyperbole. 

If husbands and sons could enjoy the excitement of 
travel, the spur of famous scenery, the gaieties of Court, 
and the pleasures of social intercourse, wives and daughters 
w«te obhged to find their occupations within the Kaei or 
"Women's Apartments," which included the gardens set 
^tait for tbeor use. The ruling spirit of the Kaei was the 
xlv 
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mother-in-law; and the wife of the master of the house, 
although she was the mother of his sons and the director 
of the daughters-in-law, did not reach the fulness of her 
power until her husband's mother had <^ed. 

The chief duty of a young wife was attendance upon hex 
mother-in-law. With the first grey streak of daylight, she 
rose &om her immense lacquer bed, so large as to be almost 
an anteroom, and, having dressed, took the old lady her 
tea. She then returned to her own apartment to breakfast 
with her husband and await the summons to attend her 
mother-in-law's toilet, a most solemn function, and the 
breakfast which followed. These duties accomplished, she 
was free to occupy herself as she pleased. Calligraphy, 
painting, writing poems and essays, were popular pursuits, 
and many hours were spent at the embroidery frame or in 
making music. 

Chinese poetry is full of references to the toilet, to the 
intncate hair-dres^ng, the "moth-antennfe eyebrows," the 
painting of faces, and all this was done in front of a mirror 
standing on a httle rack placed on the ttnlet-table. A lady, 
writing to her absent husband, mourns tiiat she has no 
heart to "make the cloud head-dress," or writes, "looking 
down upon my mirror in order to apply the powder and 
paint, I demre to keep bade the tears. I fear that the people 
in the house will know my grief. I am ashamed." 

In spite of the fact that they had never laid eyes on the 
xlvi 
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men they were to marry before the wedding-day, these 
young women seem to have depended upon the companion- 
ship of their husbands to a most touching extent The 
occupations of the day woe carried on in the Kuei; but, 
when evening came, the husband and wife often read and 
studied the classics together. A line from a well-known 
poem says, "The red sleeve replenishes the incense, at 
night, studying books," and the picture it calls up is that 
of a young man and woman in the typical surroundings of 
a Chinese home of the educated class. Red was the colour 
worn by very young women, whether married or not; as the 
years advanced, this was changed for soft blues and mauves, 
and later still for blacks, greys, or dull greens. A line such 
as "tears soak my dress of coarse, red silk" instantly sug- 
gests a young woman in deep grief. 

The children studied every day with teachers; the sons 
and daughters of old servants who had, according to cus- 
tom, taken the famUy surname, receiving the seune advan- 
tages as those of the master. These last were, in all respects, 
brought up as children of the house, the only distinction 
being that whereas the master's own children sat "above" 
the table, facing South, the children of the servants sat 
"below," facing North. A more forcible reminder of their 
real status appeared later in life, since they were debarred 
from competing in the official ex£iminations unless they 
left the household in which they had grown up and re- 
xlvii 
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linquishcd the iaxmiy surname taken by thdr fathers. 
A curious habit among families, which extended even to 
groups of fiiends, was the designation by numbers accord- 
ing to age, a man being familiarly known as Yung Seven 
or T'sui Fifteen. It will be noticed that such designations 
often occur in the poems. 

Only four classes of persons wrare recognized as being of 
importance to society and these were rated in the following 
order: scholars, agriculturalists, labourers, and traders — 
ofGdals, of com-se, coming under the generic name of 
scholars. Solders, actors, barbers, etc., were conudered a 
lower order of beings entirely and, as such, properly de- 
spised. 

China, essentially an agricultural coimtry, was economi- 
cally self-sufGcient, producing everything needed by her 
population. The agriculturalist was, tho^ore, the very 
backbone of the state. 

In' rendering Chinese poetry, the translator must con^ 
stantiy keep in mind the fact that the architectural back- 
ground diifers from that of every other country, and that 
our language does not possess terms which adequately 
describe it. 

Apart from the humble cottages of the very poor, all 
dwelling-houses, or chia, are constructed on the same 
general plan. They conast of a series of one-story build- 
ings divided by courtyards, which, in the houses of the 
xlvtii 
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well-to-do, are connected by covered passages running 
along the sides of each court. A house is cut up into chien, 
or divi^ons, the number, within limits, being determined 
by the wealth and position of the owners. The homes 
of the people, both rich and poor, are arranged in three 
or five chien; ofBdal residences are of seven cAten; Impe- 
rial palaces of nine. Each of these chien consists of several 
buildings, the number of which vary considerably, more 
buildings bdng added as the family grows by the marriage 
<^ the sons who, with their wives and children, are sup- 
posed to live in patriarchal fashim in their father's house. 
If officials sometimes carried their families with them to 
the towns where they were stationed, there were other 
posts so distant or so desolate as to make it practically 
impos^le to take women to them. In these cases, the 
families remained behind under the paternal roof. 

How a house was arranged can be seen in the plan at the 
end of this book. Doora lead to the garden from the study, 
the guest-room, and the Women's Apartments. These are 
made in an endless diversity of shapes and add greatly to 
the iricturesqueness of house and grounds. Those through 
which a number of people are to pass to and iro are often 
large circles, while smaller and more intimate doors are cut 
to the outlines of fans, leaves, or flower vases. In addition 
to the doors, blank spaces of wall are often broken by 
openings at iJie height of a window, such openings being 
xlix 
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most fantastic and filled with intricately designed lattice- 
wcnrk. 

I have alieady spoken of the Kaei, or Women's Apart- 
ments. In poetry, this part of the chia is alluded to in a 
highly figurative manner. The windows are "gold" or 
"jade" windows; the door by which it is approached is the 
Lan Kuei, or "Orchid Door." Indeed, the sweet-scented 
little epidendnim called by the Chinese, lan, is continually 
used to suggest the Kuei and its inmates. 

Besides the house proper, there are numerous structures 
erected in gardens, for the Chinese spend much of their 
time in their gardens. No nation is more pas^ouately fond 
of nature, whether in its grander aspects, or in the charm- 
ing arrangements of potted flowers which take the place of 
our borders in their pleasure grounds. Atbong these out- 
door buildings none is more difBcult to describe than the 
ha, since we have nothing which exactly corresponds to it. 
Loa$ appear again and again in Chinese poetry, but just 
what to call them in En^ish is a puzzle. They are neither 
summer-houses, nor pavilions, nor cupolas, but a little of 
all three. Always of more than oue story, they are em- 
ployed for differing purposes; for instance, the/o Ion on ^e 
plan is an upper chamber where Buddhist images are kept. 
The (ok generally referred to in poetry, however, is really a 
"pleasure-house-in-the-air," used as the Italians use their 
belvedere. Here the inmates of the house sit and look 
1 
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down upon the garden <n: over the suirotmdmg cotmtry, or 
watch "the sun disappear in the long grass at the edge of 
the horizon" or "the moon rise like a golden hook." 

Another section foreign to WestOTi architecture is the 
Cai, or terrace. In early days, there were many kinds of 
Vat, ranging from the small, square, uncovered stage stiU 
seen in private gardens and called yiieh I'ai, "moon ter- 
race," to immense structures like high, long, open plat- 
forms, built by Emperors and ofGclals for various reasons. 
Many of these last were famous ; I have given the histories 
of several of them in the notes illustrating the poems, at 
the end of the book. 

It will be observed that I have said practically nothing 
about religion. The reason is partly that the three principal 
xeli^ons practised by the Chinese are either so well known, 
as Buddhism, for example, or so difBcult to describe, as 
Taoism and the ancient religion of China now merged in 
the teachiags of Confucius ; partly that none of them could 
be profitably compressed into the scope of this introduction ; 
but chiefly because the subject of religion, in the poems 
here translated, is generally referred to in its superstitious 
aspects alone. The superstitions which have grown up 
about Taoism particularly are innumerable. I have dealt 
with a number of these in the notes to the poems in which 
they appear. Certain supernatural personages, without a 
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knowledge of whom much of the poetry would be muntel- 
li^le, I have set down ui the following list: 

Hsien. Immortals who live in the Taoist Para- 

dises. Human being8mayattain"Hsien- 
ship," or Inunortality, by living a life of 
contemplation in the hills. In translat- 
ing the term, we have used the word 
"ImmcnrtalB." 

ShSn. Beneficent beings who inhabit the higher 

regions. They are kept extremely busy 
attending to their duties as tutelary 
deities of the roads, hills, rivers, etc., 
and it is also their function to intervene 
and rescue deserving people from the 
attacks of their enemies. 

Eud. A proportion of the souls of the de- 

parted who inhabit the "World of 
Shades," a re^on resembling this world, 
which is the " World of Light," in every 
particular, with the important exception 
that it has no sunshine. EJndly feuet are 
known, but the influence generally sug- 
gested is an evil one. They may only 
return to the World of Light between 
sunset and sunrise, except upon the fifth 
lii 
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day of the Fifth Month (June), when 
they are &ee to come during the time 
known as the " hour of the horse," &om 
eleven a.m. to one p^. 

Yao Euai. ' A class of fierce demons who live in the 

wild regions of the SouUiweat and de- 
light in eating the flesh o( hmnan bdngs. 

There are also supernatural creatures whose names carry 

a symbolical meaning. A few of them are: 

Ch'i Iiin. A composite animal, somewhat resem- 

bling the fabulous unicorn, whose arrival 
is a good omen. He appears when sages 
are bom. 

DragCHL A symbol of the forces of Heaven, also 

the emblem of Imperial power. Contin- 
ually referred to in poetry as the steed 
which transports a philosopher who has 
attained Immortality to his home in the 
Western Paradise. 

Fdng Huang. A glorious bird, symbol of the Em- 
press, therefore often assodated with the 
dragon. The conception of this bird is 
probably based on the Argus pheasant. 
It is described as pos&es^ng every grace 
liii 
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and beauty. A Chinese author, quoted. 
by F. W. WiUiama in "The Middle 
Kingdom," writes: " It resembles a wild 
Bwan before and a uuicom behind; it has 
the throat of a swallow, the bill of a cock, 
the neck of a snake, the tail of a fish, the 
forehead of a crane, the crown of a 
mandarin drake, the stripes of a dragon, 
and the vaulted back of a tortoise. The 
feathers have five colours wHch are 
named after the five cardinal virtues, 
and it is five cubits in height; the tail is 
graduated like the pipes of a gourd- 
organ, and its song resembles the muuc 
of the instrument, having five modula- 
tions." Properly speaking, the female 
is Flng, the male Huang, but the two 
words are usually gjveu in combination 
to denote the species. Some one, prob- 
ably in desperation, once translated the 
combined words as "pbcenix," tmd this 
term has been employed ever since. It 
conveys, however, an entirely wrcaig 
impression of the creature. To Western 
readers, the word "phoenix" suggests a 
bird which, being consumed by fire, 
liv 
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rises in a new birth £rom its own ashes. 
The FSng Huang has no such power, it 
is no symbcJ of hope or resurrection, 
but suggests fiiendsbip and affection 
of all sorts. Miss Lowell and I have 
translated the name as "crested love- 
pheasant," which seems to us to convey 
a better idea of the beautiful FSng 
Huang, the bird which brings happiness. 

Loan. A supernatural bird sometimes con- 

fused with the above. It is a seared 
creature, connected with fire, and a 
symbol of love and passion, ot the rela- 
tion between men and women. 

Cbim. The "paired-wings bird," desoibed in 

Chinese books as having but one wing 
and <me eye, for which reason two must 
unite for either of them to fly. It is often 
referred to as suggesting undying affec- 
tion. 

Real birds and ammals also have symbolical attributes. 
I pve only three: 

Crane. Represents longevity, and is employed, 

as is the dragon, to transport those who 
Iv 
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have attained to Immortality to the 
Heavens. 

Yuan Yang. The exquisite little mandarin ducks, an 

unvarying symbol of conjugal fidelity. 
Li T'ai-po often alludes to them and 
declares that, rather than be separated, 
they would "prefer to die ten thousand 
deaths, and have their gauze-like wings 
torn to fragments." 

WHA Geese. Symbols of direct purpose, then- flight 

bdng always in a straight line. As they 
follow tfie sun's course, allusions to 
thdr departure suggest Spring, to their 
arrival, Autumn. 

A comidete list of the trees and plants endowed with 
eymboUcal meanings would be almost endless. Those most 
commonly employed in poetry in a suggestive sense are: 

Ch'ai^ P'u. A plant growing in the Taoist Paradise 

and much admired by the Immortals, 
who are the only beings able to see its 
purple blossoms. On earth, it is known 
as the sweet Qag, and has the pecuharity 
of never blossoming. It is hung on the 
lintels of doois <m the fifth day of the 
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Fifth Month to ward off the evil influ- 
ences which may be brought by the kaei 
OD liieir return to this world during the 
"hour of the horse." 
Peony. Riches and prosperity. 

Lotus. Purity. Although it rises from the mud, 

it is bri^t and spotless. 

Hum-bloasom. Literally "the first," it being the first 
of the "hundred flowers" to open. It 
suggests the be^nnings of things, and b 
also one of the "three fiiends" who do 
not fear the Winter cold, the other two 
being tiie pine and the bamboo. 

han. A small epidendnun, translated in this 

book as "spear-orchid." It is a symbol 
for noble men and beautiful, refined 
women. Confucius compared the Chiin 
, TzH, Princely or Superior Man, to this 
little orchid with its delightful scent. 
In poetry, it is also used in reference to 
the Women's Apartments and every- 
thing connected with them, suggesting, 
as it does, the extreme of refinement. 

Chrysantiiemum. Fidelity and constancy. Inspite of frost, 
its flowers continue to bloonL 
Ivii 
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ling Chih. Longevity. This fungus, wliich growa 

at the roots of trees, is very durable 
when dried. 

Pine. Longevity, immutability, steadfastness. 

Bamboo. This plant has as many virtues as it has 

uses, the principal ones are modesty, 
protection liom defilement, unchange- 
ableness. 

Wu-t'ong. A tree whose botanical name is $tercalia 

plakm^olia. Its only English name 
seems to be "umbrella-tree," which has 
proved so unattractive in its context in 
the poems that we have left it untrans- 
lated. It is a symbol for integrity, high 
prindples, great sensibility. When "Au- 
tumn stands," on August sev^itb. 
although it is still to all intents and 
purposes Summer, the wu-t'ung tree 
drops one leaf . Its wood, whidi is white, 
easy to cut, and very light, is the only 
kind suitaUe for making that intimate 
instrumait which quickly betrays the 
least emotion of the person playing upon 
it — the ch'm, or table-lute. 
Iviii 
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A prostitute, or any very £rivolous per- 
son. Concubines writing to their lords 
often refer to themselves under this 
figure, in the same spirit of sdf-depreda- 
tion which j^on^ts them to employ the 
euphemism, "Unworthy One," instead 
of the personal' pronoun. Because of its 
lightness and pliability, it conveys also 
the idea of extreme vitality. 

Beautiful women and itl-aucceas in life. 
The first su^estion, on account of the 
exquisite colour of the flower; the second, 
because of ita perishalolity. 

Longevity. This fruit is supposed to 
ripen once every three thousand years 
on the trees of Paradise, and those who 
eat of this celestial species never die. 

Utility. Also suggests a peaceful hamlet.. 
Ita wood is used in the making of bows 
and ^e kind of temple-drums called 
mo yii — wooden fiah. Ita leaves feed 
the silk-worms. 

Sadness and grief. It is symbdical of a 
heart which is not "flat" at "level," as 
lix 
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the Chinese aay, not open or care-free, 
but of one which is "tightly rolled." 
The soond of rtun on its leaves is very 
mournful, therefore an allu^on to the 
plantain always means sorrow. Planted 
outside windows already glazed with 
silli, its heavy green leaves soften the 
glaring light of Summer, and it is often 
used for this purpose. 

Notlung haa been more of a stumbling-block to trans- 
lators than the fact that the Chinese year — which is 
strictly lunar, with an intercalary month added at certain 
intervals — begins a month later than ours; or, to be more 
exact, it is calculated from the first new moon after the sun 
enters Aquarius, which brings the New Year at varying 
times from the end of January to the middle of February. 
For translation purposes, however, it is safe to coimt the 
Chinese months as always one later by our calendar than 
the number gjven would seem to imply. By this calculation 
the "First Month" is February, and so on throughout the 
year. 

The day is divided into twelve periods of two hours each 
beginning at eleven p.h. and each of these periods is called 
by the name of an animal — horse, deer, snake, bat, etc. 
As these names are not duplicated, the use of them tells at 
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once whether the hour is day or night. Ancimt China's 
method of telling time was by means of slow and evenly 
burning sticks made of a composition of clay and sawdust, 
or by the clepsydra, or water-clock. Water-clocks are 
mentioned several times in these poems. 

So much for what I have caUed the backgrounds of 
Chinese poetry. I must now speak of that poetry itself, 
and of Miss Lowell's and my method of translating it. 

Chinese prosody is a very difficult tiling far an Occidental 
to unders1;and. Chinese is a monosyllabic language, and 
this reduces the word-sounds so considerably that speech 
would be almost impossible -were it not for the invention of 
tones by which the same sound can be made to do the duty 
of foor in the Mandarin dialect, five in the Nankingese, 
eight in the Cantonese, etc., a different tone inflection 
totally cfaan^g the meaning of a word. Only two chief 
tones are used in poetry, the "level" and the "obHque," 
but the oblique tone is subdivided into three, which makes 
four different inflections possible to every sound. Of course, 
like English and other languages, the same word may have 
several meanings, and in Chinese these meanings are be- 
wilderingly many; the only posedble way of determining 
which one is correct is by its context. These tones consti- 
tute, at the outset, the principal difTerence winch divides 
the technique of Chinese poetry from oiir own. Another is 
to be found in the fact that nothing approaching our metri- 
hu 
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cal foot is possiUe in a tongue wMch knows only angle a^- 
lablea. Rhyme does exist, but ttiete axe only a little over a 
hundred rhymes, as tone inflection does not change a word 
in that particular. Such a paucity of rhyme would serioudy 
aiFect the richness of any poetry, if again the Chinese had 
not overcome this lingual defect hy the employment of a 
juxtaposing pattern-made up of their four poetic tones. And 
these tones come to the rescue once more when we conEdder 
the question of rhythm. Monosyllahles in themselves 
always produce a staccato eOect, which tends to make all 
rhythm composed of them monotonous, if, indeed, it does 
not destroy it altogether. The tones cause what I may call 
a psychological change in the time-length of these mono- 
syllables, which change not only makes true rhythm pos- 
mble, but allows marked varieties of the ba^c beat. 

One ofthe chief differences between poetry and fxoee is 
that poetry must have a more evident pattern. The pattern 
of Chinese poetry is formed out of ihxee elements: line, 
rhyme, and tone. 

The Chinese attitude toward line is almost identical with 
that of the French. French prosody counts every syllable 
as a foot, and a line is made up of so many counted feet. If 
any of my readers has ever read French alexandrines 
aloud to a Frenchman, read them as we should read Eng- 
lish poetry, seeking to bring out the musical stress, he will 
remember the look of sad su^^rise which crept over his 
btii 
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bearer's £ace. Not so was tiiis verse constructed; not bo is 
it to be read. The number of syllables to a line is counted, 
that is the secret of French classic poetry; the number of 
syllables is counted in Chinese. But — and we come to a 
divergence — this melJiod of counting does, in French 
practice, often do away with the rhythm so delightful to 
an English ear; in Chinese, no such .violence occurs, as 
each syllable is a word and no collection of such words can 
fall into a metric pulse as Frendi words can, and, in their 
Chansons, are penuitted to do. . 

The Chinese line pattern is, then, one of counted words, 
and these counted wrffds are never less than three, nor more 
than seven, in regular verse ; irregular is a diffOTcnt matter, 
as I shall explain shortly. Five and seven word lines are 
cut by a caesura, which comes after the second word in a 
five-word line, and after the fourtib in a seven-wOTd line. 

Rhyme is used exactly as we use it, at the ends of lines. 
Internal rhyming is common, however, in a type of poem 
called a "fa," which I shall deal with when I come to the 
particular kinds of verse. 

Tone is everywhere, obviou^y, and is employed, not 
arbitrarily, but woven into a pattern of its own which 
again is in a more or less loose lelfition to rhyme. By itself, 
the tone-pattern alternates in a peculiar manner in each 
line, the last line of a stanza conforming to the order of 
tones in the first, the intervening lines varying methodi- 
,luii 
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cally. I have before me a poem in which the tone-pattern 
is alike in lines one, four, and eight, of an eight-Iine stanzai 
as are lines two and wi, and Imes tiuree and seven, while 
line five is the exact opposite of lines two and mz. In the 
second stanza of the same poem, the pattern is kept) but 
adversely; the tones do not follow the same order, but 
conform in dmilarity of grouping. I use this example 
merely to diow what is meant by tone-pattem. It will 
serve to illustrate how much diversity and richness this 
tone-chiming is capable of bringing to Chinese poetry. 

Words which rhyme must be in the same tone in regular 
verse, and unrhymed lines must end on an oblique tone if 
the rhyme-tone is level, and eice txrsa. The level tone is 
preferred for rhyme. 

In the early Chinese poetry, called Kushih (Old Poems), 
the tones were practically disregarded. But m the Liishih 
(Regulated Poems) the rules regarding them are very strict. 
The Ut^hih are supposed to date from the beginning of the 
T'ang Dynasty. A lii-sbih poem proper should be of eight 
lines, though this is often extended to sixteen, but it 
must be in either the five-wtffd line, or the seven-word line, 
metre. The poets of the T'ang Dynasty, however, were by 
no means the slaves of liiskik; they went their own way, 
as good poets always do, conforming when it pleased them 
and disregarding when they chose. It depended on the 
character of the poet Tu Fu was renowned for his careful 
Iziv 
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versification; li T'ai-po, on the other hand, not infre- 
quently rebelled and made bis own rules. In bis " Drinking 
Song," wbicb is in seven-word lines, he suddenly dashes in 
two tbree-word lines, a proceeding wbicb must have been 
greatly upsetting to the puiists. It is nmnsing to not« that 
his "Taking Leave of Tu Fu" is in the strictest possible 
form, which is at once a tribute and a poking of fim at his 
great friend and contemporary. 

Regular poems of more than sixteen lines are called p'ai 
lu, and these may run to any length ; Tu Fu carried them to 
forty, eighty, and even to two hundred lines. Another 
f(Hin, always translated as "sbcwtrstop,'* cuts the eighth 
line poem in two. In theory, the ^ort-stop holds the same 
relation to the eight^line poem that the Japanese hokka 
does to the ianka, although of course it preceded the hokka 
by many centuries. It is supposed to suggest rather than 
to state, being centered as an ei^^t-llne poem with its 
end in the air. In suggestion, howeva:, the later Japanese 
form far outdoes it. 

So called "irregular vCTse" follows the writer's inclina- 
tion within the natural limits of all Chinese prosody. 

A bit may be taken to mean a lyric, if we use that term, 
not in its dictionary sense, but as all modem poets employ 
it. It may vary its line length, but must keep the same 
variation in all the stanzas. 

Perhaps the most interesting fimn to modem students is 
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the fu, in which the constniction is ahnost identical with 
that of "polyphonic prose." The lines are so irregular in 
length that the poem might be mistaken for prose, bad we 
not a correspcmding fonu to guide us. The rhymes appear 
when and where they will, m tbe middleof tbe lines or at 
the end, and sometimes &ere are two or more togeth^. I 
have been told that Persia has, or had, an analogous form, 
and if so modem an invention as "polyphonic prose" de- 
rives, however unconsciously, from two such ancient coun- 
tries as China and Per^a, the fact is, at least, interesting. 
The earliest examples of Chinese poetry which have 
come down to us are a collection of rhymed ballad? m 
various metres, of which the most usual is four words to a 
line. They are simple, stnughtibrward pieces, often of a 
strange poignance, and always reflecting the quiet, peace- 
ful habits of a people engaged in agriculture. The oldest 
were probably composed about 2000 b.c. and the others at 
varying times firom then until the Sixth Century b.c., when 
Confudus gathered them into the volume known as the 
"BookofOdes." Two of these odes are translated in this 
book. The next epcxh in the advance of poetry-making 
was introduced by Ch'ii Yiian (312-295 b.c), a famous 
statesman and poet, who wrote an excitable, irregular style 
in which the primitive technical rules were disregarded, 
their place being taken by exigencies of emotion and idea. 
We are wont to regard a poetical technique detenumed by 
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feeling alone as a very modem iimovation, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the method is, on the contrary, as old 
Ets the hills. These rhapsodical allegories culminated in a 
poem entitled "Li Sao," or " Falling into Trouble," which 
is one of the most famous of ancient Chinese poems. A fur- 
ther development took place under the Western Han (206 
B.C.-A.D. 25), when Su Wu invented the five-character 
poem, ka S^ng; these poems were in Old Style, but had five 
words to a line. It is during this same period that poems 
with seven words to a line appeared. Legend has it that 
they were first composed by the Emperor Wu of Han, and 
that he hit upon the form on an occasion when be and his 
Ministers were drinking wine and capping verses at a feast 
on the White Beam Terrace, Finally, under the Empress 
Wu Hon, early in the T'ang Dynasty, the lasbUi, or 
"poems according to law," became the standard. It will 
be aetax that the Itwht'A found the five and seven word 
lines already in being and had merely to standardize them. 
The important ^t which the liishih broi^ht to Chinese 
prosody was its insistence on tone. 

The great period of Chinese poetry was during the 
T'ang Dynasty. Then lived the three famous poets, li 
T'ai-jK), Tu Fu, and Po Chu-i. Space forbids me to give the 
biographies of all the poets whose work is included in this 
volume, but as Li T'ai-po and Tu Fu, between them, take 
up more than half the book, a short account of the prind- 
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pal events of their lives seems necessary. I'ahall take them 
in the order of the nmnber of tiieir poema printed in this 
collection, which also, aa a matter of fact, happens to be 
chronological. 

I have already stated in the first part of this Introduction 
the reasons which determined me to give so large a space 
to Li T'ai-po. Knglisti writers on Chinese literature are 
fond of announcing that li T'ai-po ia China's greatest poet; 
the Chinee themselves, however, award this place to Tu 
Fu. We may put it that Li T'ai-po was the people's poet, 
and Tu Fu the poet of scholars. As Po Chii-i is represented 
here by only one i>oem, no account of his life has been 
^ven. A sh<al biography of him may be found in Mr. 
Waley's "A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems." 

It is permitted to very few to live in the hearts of their 
countrymen as Li T'ai-po has lived in the hearts of the 
Chinese. To-day, twelve hundred and twenty years after 
his birth, his memory and his fame are fresh, his poems are 
universally recited, his personality is familiar on the stage: 
in fact, to use the words of a Chinese scholar, "It maybe 
said that there is no one in the People's Country who does 
not know the name of Li T'ai-po." Many legends are told of 
his birth, his life, his death, and he is now numbered among 
the Hsien (Immortals} who inhabit the Western Paradise. 

Li T'ed-po was bom a.d. 701, of well-to-do parents named 

li, who lived in the Village of the Green Lotus in Szechwan. 
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He is reported to have been for mare brilliant than ordinary 
children. When he was only five years old, be read boolis 
that other boys read at ten; at ten, he could recite the 
" Classics" aloud and had read the " Book of the Hundred 
Sages." Doubtless this precocity was due to the fact that 
his bu*th was presided over by the "Metal Star," which we 
know as Venus. His mother dreamt that she had conceived 
him under the influence of this luminary, end called him 
T'ai-po, " Great Whiteness," a popular name for the planet. 
In spite of his learning, he was no Shu Tai TzH (Book 
Idiot) as the Chinese say, but, on the contrary, grew up a 
strong young fellow, impetuous to a fault, with a lively, 
enthusiastic nature. He was extremely fond of sword-play, 
and constantly made use of his skill in it to right the wrongs 
of his ftiends. Howevw worthy his causes may have been, 
this propensity got bim into a serious scrape. In the excite- 
ment of one of these encounters, he tUled several peofJe, 
and was forthwith obliged to fly from his native village. 
The situation was an awkward one, but the young man 
disguised himself as a servant and entered the employ of a 
minor oEQcial. This gentleman was possessed of literary 
ambitioDS and a somewhat halting talent; still we can 
hardly wonder that he was not pleased when his servant 
ended a poem in which he was hopelessly floundering 
with lines far better than he could make. After this, and 
one or two ^milar experiences, Li T'td-po found it advisa- 
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Me to reliiiquish his job and depart £rom his master's 
house. 

His next step was to join a scholar who disguised his real 
name under the pseudonym of "Stem Son of the East." 
The couple travelled together to the beautiful Min Moun- 
tains, where they lived in retirement for five years as 
teacher and pupil. This period, passed in reading, writing, 
discus«ng literatine, and soaking in the really marvellous 
eceaery, greatly influenced the poet's future life, and 
imbued him with that passionate love for nature so ap- 
parent in his work. 

At tbe age of twenty-five, he separated from his teacher 
and left the mountains^ going home to his native village 
for a time. But the love of travel was inherent in him, 
nowhere could hold him for long, and he soon started off on 
a sight-seeing trip to all those places in the Empire famous 
for their beauty. This time he travelled as the position of 
his parents warranted, and even a little beyond it. He had 
a retinue of servants, and E^nt money lavishly. This 
open-handedness is one of the fine traits of his character. 
Needy scholars and men of talent never appealed to him in 
vain ; during a year at Yangchow, he is reported to have 
spent three hundred thousand ounces of alver in charity. 

From Yemgchow he journeyed to the province of Hupeb 
("North of the Lake") where, in the district of the 
" Dreary Clouds," be stayed at the bouse of a family named 
Ixx 
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Hsii, which virit resulted in his marriage with one of the 
daughters. Li T'ai-po lived in Hupeh for some years — he 
himself says three — then his hunger for travel reasserted 
itself and he was off ageiin. After some years of wandmng, 
while visiting a magistrate in Shantung, an incident oc- 
curred which had fer-reaching consequences. A prisoner 
was about to be flogged. Li T'ai-po, who was passing, 
glanced at the man, and, happening to be possessed of a 
shrewd insight into character, realized at once that here 
w£is an unusual person. He secured the man's release, and 
twenty-five years later this action bore firuit as the sequel 
will show. Tbe freed prisoner was Kuo TzQ-i, who became 
one of China's most powerful generals and the saviour of 
the T'ang Dynasty. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said of the poet 
taking any examinations, and for the excellent reason that 
he never thought it wtoth while to present himself as a 
candidate. The simple fact appears to be that geniuses 
often do not seem to find necessary what other men con- 
idder of supreme importance. Presumably, also, he had no 
particular deareforanofEcial life. The giftaofHeav^ goby 
favour and ^e gifts of man are strangely apt to do the same 
thing, in spite of the excellent rules devised to order them. 
li T'ai-po's career owed nothing to either the lack of offi- 
cial degrees or ofHcial interest. What he achieved, he owed 
to himself; what he failed in came £rom the same source. 
Ixxi 
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About this time, the poet and a few congenial friends 
formed the coterie of "The Six Idlers of the Bemiboo 
Brook." They retired to the Ch'u Lai Mountain and spent 
their time in drinking, redting poems, writing beautiful 
characters, and playing on the table-lute. It must be ad- 
mitted that li T'ai-po was an inveterate and inordinate 
drinker, and far more often than was wise in the state called 
by his countrymen "great drunk." To this propensity he 
was indebted for all his ill fortune, as it was to hia poetic 
genius that he owed all his good. 

So the years passed until, when he wtis fwty-two, he 
met the Taoist priest, Wu Yiin, They immediately became 
intimate, and on Wu Yiin's being called to the capital, Li 
T'ai-po accompanied him. Wu Yiin took occa^on to tell 
the Emperor of his friend's extraordinary talent. The Em- 
peror was interested, the poet was sent for, and, intro- 
duced by Ho Chih-chang, was received by the Son of 
Heaven in the Golden Bells Hall. 

The native accounts of this meeting state that "in his 
discourses upon the affairs of the Empire, the words rushed 
from his mouth like a mountain torrent." Ming Huang, 
who was enchanted, ordered food to be brought and helped 
the poet himself. 

So li T'ai-po became attached to the Court and was 

made an honorary member of the "Forest of Pencils." 

He was practically the Emperor's secretary and wrote the 
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Emperor's edicts, but this was by the way — his real duty 
was sim^y to write what he chose and when, aad redte 
these poems at any moment that it pleased the Emperor 
to call upon him to do bo. 

Li T'ai-po, with his love of wine and good-fellowship, 
was well suited for the life of the gay and dissipated Court 
of Ming Huang, then completely under the influence of 
the beautiful concubine, Yang Euei-f^. Conspicuous 
among the Emperor's entourage was Ho Chih-chang, a 
famous statesman, poet, and calligraphist, who, on reading 
Li T'ai-po's poetry, is said to have sighed deeply and ex- 
claimed: "This is not the work of a human being, but of a 
Tsi Hsien (Banished Immortal)." To understand fully 
the significance of this epithet, it must be realized that 
mortals who have already attained Immortality, but who 
have committed some fault, may be banished &om Para- 
dise to expiate their sin on earth. 

For about two years, li T'ai-po led the life of supreme 
favourite in the most brilliant Court in the world. The 
fact that when sent for to compose or recite verses be was 
not unapt to be drunk was of no particular importance 
since, after being summarUy revived with a dash of cold 
water, he could always write or chant with his accustomed 
verve and dexterity. His influence over the Emperor be- 
came so great that it roused the jealousy, and eventually 
the hatred, of Kao Li-sluh, the Chief Eunuch, who, until 
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then, bad virtually ruled his Imperial master. On one 
occa^on, when La T'ai-po was more than usually incapaci- 
tated, the Emperor ordered Kao to take off the poet's 
shoes. This was too much, and firom that moment the 
eunuch's malignity became an active intriguing to bring 
about his rival's downfall. He found the opportunity he 
needed m the vanity of Yang Kuea-fei. Persuading this 
lady that Li T'ai-po's "Songs to the Peonies" contained a 
veiled insult directed at her, he enlisted her anger against 
the poet and so gained an important ally to Ms cause. On 
three separate occa^ons when Ming Huang wished to con- 
fer oIEcial rank upon the poet, Yang Kuei-fei interfered and 
persuaded the Emperor to forego his intention. Li T'ai-po 
weis of too independent a character, emd too little of a 
courtier, to lift a finger to placate his enemies. But the 
Mtuation became so acute that at last he begged leave to 
retire from the Court altogether. Wb request granted, he 
immediately formed a new group of seven congenial souls 
and with them departed once more to the mountains. This 
new association called itself "The Eight Inmiortals of the 
Wine-cup," 

Although la T'ai-po had asked for bis own dismissal, he 
had really been forced to ask it, and his banishment irom 
the "Imperial Sun," with all that "Sun" implied, wae a 
blow from which be never recovered. His later poems are 
full of more or less veiled allusions to his unhappy state. 
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The next ten years were spent id his favourite occupation 
of travelling, especially in the provinces of Szechwan, 
Hunan, and Hupeh. 

Meanwhile, political conditions were growing steadily 
worse. Popular discontent at the excesses of Yang Kuei- 
fei and her sateUite An Lu-ahan were increamig, and 
finally. In a.d. 755, rebellion broke out. I have dealt witii 
this rebellion earlier in this Introduction, and a more de- 
tailed account is given in the Notes; I shall, there£(n«, do 
no more than mention it here. Sometime during the pte- 
ceding unrest, Li T'ai-po, weary of moving irom place to 
place, had taken the position of adviser to Li Ling, Prince 
of Yung. In the wide-spread disorder caused by the rebel- 
lion, Li ling conceived the bold idea of establishing Mmself 
South of ibe Yangtze as Emperor on his own account. 
Pursuing his purpose, he started at the head of his troops 
for Nanking. Li T'ai-po strongly disapproved of the 
Prince's course, a disapp^val which affected that head- 
strong person not at all, and the poet was forced to accom- 
pany his master on the march to Nanking. 

At Nanking, the Prince's army was defeated by the 
Imperial troops, and immediately after the disaster Li 
T'ai-po fled, but was caught, imprisoned, and condemned 
to death. Now came the sequel to the incident which had 
taken place long before at Shantung. The Commander of 
the Imperial forces was no oibex than Kuo TzU-i, the 
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former prisoner wliose life La T'ai-po bad saved. On learn- 
ing the sentence passed upon the poet, Kuo Tzii-i inter- 
vened and threatened to reagn bis commcmd unless bis 
benefactor were spared. Accordingly Li T'ai-po*s sentence 
was changed to exile and he was released, charged to dqwrt 
immediately for some great distance where be coold do no 
baim. He set out for Yeh lang, a desolate spot beyond 
the "Five Streams," in Eueichow. This was the country 
6t the yao kuai, the man-eating demons; and whether he 
believed in them or not, the thought of existence in such a 
gloomy Bohtude must have filled liim with desperation. 

He bad not gone far, luddly, when a general amnesty . 
was declared, and he was permitted to return and live with 
lus friend and disdple, Lu Yang-ping, in the Lu Mountains 
near Kiuklang, a place which be dearly loved. Here, in 
A.D. 762, at the age of Eoxty-one, he died, bequeathing all 
bis manuscripts to Lu Yang-ping. 

. The tale of his drowning, repeated by Giles and others, 
is pure legend, aa an authoritative statement of Lu Yang- 
piag proves. The manuscripts left to his care, and all 
others be could collect from &iends, Lu Yang-ping pub- 
lished in an edition of tesn volmnes. This edition appeared 
in the year of the poet's death, and contained the following 
prefece by Lu Yaog-ping: 

Since the Usee dynasties cJ antiquity. 
Since the style of the 'Kuo F6ng' and the 'IS Sao,* 
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Daring these thoustuid yeare end more, of those who walked 

the " lonely path," 
There has been only you, yoa are the Solitary Man, you are 

without rival. 

Li T'ai-po's poetry is full of dash and surprise. At his 
best, there is an extraordinary exhilaration in his work; at 
his worst, he is merely repetitive. Chinese critics have 
complained that his subjects are all too apt to be trivial, 
and that his range is narrow. This is quite true; poems of 
farewell, deswted ladies »ghing for their absent lords, 
(^Kcials consumed by homesickness, pecans of praise for 
wine — in the aggregate there are too many of these. But 
how fine they often arel "The Lonely Wife," "Poignant 
Grief During a Sunny Spring," "Afterbeing Separated (or 
a Long Time," such poems are the truth of emotion. Take 
agfdn his inimitable humour in the two "Drinking Alone 
in the Moonlight" poems, or "Statement of Resolutions 
after being Drunk on a Spring Day." Then there are the 
poems of hyperbolical description such as "The P^ils of 
the Shu Road," "The Northern FUght." and "The Ter- 
raced Road of the Two-Edged Sword Mountains." Moun- 
tains seem to be in his very blood. Of the sea, on the 
other hand, he has no such intimate knowledge; he sees it 
afar, from some height, but always as a thing apart, a 
distant view. The sea he gazes at; the mountains he 
treads under foot, their creepers scratch his face, the jut- 
ting rocks be^de the path bruise his hands. He knows the 
Ixxvii 
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8traight-up, cuttiog-bto-the-eky look of mountain peaks 
just above him, and feels, almost bodily, the sheer drop 
into the angry river tearing its way through a narrow gully 
below, a river he can see only by leaning dangerously fer 
over the cliff upon which he is standing. There is a curions 
sense of perpendicularity about these mountain rhapsodies. 
The vi»on is strained up toe miles, and shot suddenly down 
for hundreds of feet. The tactile effect of them is astound- 
ing; they are not to be read, but experienced. And yet I 
am loth to say that Li T'ai-po is at bis greatest in descrip- 
tion, with poems so full of human passion and longing as 
"The Lonely Wife," and "Poignant Grief During a Sunny 
Spring," before me. There is no doubt at all that in Li 
T'ai-po we have one of the world's greatest lyrists. 

Great though he was, it cannot he denied that he had 
serious weaknesses. One was his tendency to write when 
the mood was not there, and at these moments he was not 
ashamed to repeat a fancy conceived before on some other 
occasion. Much of his style be crystallized into a conven- 
tion, and brought it out unblushingly whenever he was at 
a loss for something to say. Sustaiued effort evidently 
wearied him. He yrill be^ a poem with the utmost spirit, 
but his energy is apt to flag and lead to a close so weak as 
to annoy the reader. His short poems are always admirably 
binit, the endings complete and unexpected; the architec- 
tonics of his long poems leave much to be deared. He seems 
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to be ridden by bis own eoM>tion, but witbont the power to 
draw it up and up to a dinuix ; it bursts upon us in the first 
line, sustfuns itself at the same level for a series of lines, and 
then seems to fJEUut exhausted, reducing the poet to the 
necessity of stopping as quickly as he can and with as little 
jar as posoble. Illustrations of this tendency to a weak 
ending can be seen in "The Londy Wife," "The Perils of 
the Shu Road," and "The Terraced Road of the Two- 
Edged Sword Mountains," but that he could keep his 
inspiration to the end on occaaon, "The Northern Flight" 



Finally, thexe aie his poems of battle: "Scmgs of the 
Marches," " Battle to the South of the City," and " fight- 
ing to the South of the City." Nothing can be said of these 
except that tbey are superb. If there is a hint of let-down 
in the concluding lines of "Fighting to the South of the 
City," it is due to the frantic Chinese desire to quote from 
older authors, and this is an excellent example of the chief 
vice of Chinese poetry, since these two lines are taken from 
the " Tao T6 Ching," the aacred book of Taoism ; the others, 
even the long "Songs of the Marches," are admirably 



In Mr. Waley's excellent monograph on li T'ai-po, ap- 
pears the following paragraph: "Wang An-shih (a.d. 1021- 
1086), the great refonner of the Eleventh Century, ob- 
serves: 'La Po's style is swift, yet never careless; lively, yet 
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never informal. But his intellectual outlook was low and 
sordid. In nine poems out of ten he deals with nothing but 
wine and wom^i.' " A somewhat splenetic critidsm truly, 
but great reformers have seldom dther the acumen or the 
sympathy necessary for the judgment of poetry. Women 
and wine there are in abundance, but how treated? In no 
mean or sordid manner certainly. Xi T'al-po was not a 
didactic poet, and we of the Twentieth Century may well 
thank fortune for that. Peradventure the Twenty-first 
will dote again upon the didactic, but we must follow our 
particular inclination which is, it must be admitted, quite 
counts to anything of the sort. No low or mean attitude 
indeed, hut a rather restricted one we may, if we please, 
charge against La T'ai-po. He was a sensuous realist, rep- 
resenting the world as he saw it, with beauty as his guiduig 
star. Conditionstohim were static; be wasted none of his 
force in speculating on what they should be. A scene or an 
emotion vxu, and it was his buabeas to reproduce it, not to 
analyze how it had come about or what would best make 
its recurrence impossible. Here he is at sharp variance with 
Tu Fu, who probes to the roots of events even when he 
appears to be merely descaibing them. One has but to 
compare the "Songs of the Marches" and "Battie to the 
South of the City" with "The Recruiting Officers" and 
"Croswig the Frontier" to see the difTerence. 
Tu Fu was btHB in Tu Ling, in the province of Shena, 
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in A.D. 713. His family was ^ttremdy poor, bat bis talent 
was so marked that at seven years old be had begun to 
write poetry; at nine, be could write large characters; and 
at fifteen, his essays and poems were the admiration of 
his small circle. When he was twenty-four, be went up to 
Cb'ang An, the capital, for hia first examination — it will be 
remembered that, in the T'ang period, all the examinations 
took place at Ch'ang An. Tu Fu was perfectly qualified to 
pass, as every one was very well aware, but the opinions 
he expressed in bis examination papers were so radical that 
the degree was withheld. There was nothing to be done, 
and Tu Fu took to wandering about the country, observing 
and writing, but witli little hope of anydiing save poverty 
to come. On one of bis journeys, be met li T'ai-po on the 
"Lute Terrace" in Cbmg Hsien. The two poets, who sin- 
cerely admired each other, became the closest Mends. 
Several poans m tiiis collection are addressed by one to the 

OtiUT. 

When Tu Fu was thirty-six, it happened that the Em- 
peror sent out invitations to all the scholars in the Empire 
to come to the capital and compete in an examination. Tu 
Fu was, of course, known to tiie Emperor as a man who 
would have been promoted but for the opinions aired in bis 
papers. Ofhisleaming, there could be no shadow of doubt. 
So Tu Fu went to Ch'ang An and waited there as an "ex- 
pectant ofBdal." He wailed for four years, when it oc- 
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curred to him to offer three /u to the Emperor. The event 
justified his temerity, and the poet was given a post as one 
of the officials in the Chih Hsien library. This post he held 
for four years, when he was appointed to a slightly better 
■one at Ffeng-hsien. But, a year later, the An Lu-sban rebel- 
lion broke out, which put a summary end to Tu Fu's posi- 
tion, whereupon he left Feng-hsioi and went to live with a 
relative at the Village of White Waters. He was still living 
there when the Emperor Ming Huang abdicated in favour 
of his son, Su Tsung. If the old Emperor had given him an 
oflice, perhaps the new one would; at any rate it was worth 
an attempt, for Tu Fu was in dire poverty. Having no 
money to hire any kind of conveyance, be started to walk 
to his destination, but fell in with brigands who captured 
him. He stayed with these brigands for over a year, but 
finally escaped, and at length reached FSng Chiang, where 
the Emperor was in residence. 

His appearance on his arrival was miserable in the ex- 
treme. Haggard and thin, his shoulders sticldng out of his 
coat, his rags literally tied together, he was indeed a spec- 
tacle to inspire pity, and the Emperor at once appointed 
him to the post of Censor. But this did not last long. He 
had the imprudence to remonstrate with the Emperor 
anent the sentence of banishment passed upon the general 
Tan Kuan. Considering that this clever and extremely 
learned soldier bad so far relaxed the discipline of his army 
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during one of the Northern campfugns that, one night, 
when his troops were all peacefully sleeping in their chariots, 
the camp was surrounded and burnt and his forces utterly 
routed, the punishment seems deserved. But Tu Fu 
thought otherwise, and so unwisely urged his opinion that 
the Emperor lost patience and ordered an investigation 
of Tu Fu's conduct. Hie fiiends, however, rallied to his 
defence and the investigation was quashed, but he was 
deprived of the censorship and sent to a minor position in 
Shen^. This be chose to regard as a punishment, as indeed 
it was. He proceeded to Sbensi, but, on arriving there, 
dramatically refused to assume his office; having performed 
which act of bravado, he joined his family in Kansu. He 
fotmd them in the greatest distress from famine, and al- 
though he did his best to keep them alive by going to the 
hills and gathering fire-wood to sell, and by dig^ng up roots 
and various growing things for them to eat, several of his 
children died of starvation. 

Another sue months of minor of&daldom in Hua 
Chou, and he retired to Ch'fengtu in Szechwan, where 
he lived in a grass-roofed house, engaged m study and 
the endeavour to make the two ends of nothing meet. 
At length, a &iend of his arrived in Szechwan as Governor- 
General, and this &iend appointed him a State Coun- 
sellor. But the grass-house was more to his taste than 
state councils, and after a year and a half he returned to 
Izxxiii 
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it, and the multifarious wanderings which always punctu- 
ated his hfe. 

nve years later, when he was fifty-five, he set off cm one 
of his journeys, but was caught by floods and ot^ed to 
take refuge in a ruined temple at Hu Kuang, where he 
nearly starved before help could reach liim. After ten days, 
he was rescued through the efforts of the local magistrate, 
but eating agtun after so long a fast was fatal and he died 
within an hour. 

Innumerable essays have been written comparing the 
styles of Li T'ai-po and Tu Fu. Yiian ChSn, a poet of the 
T'ang period, says that Tu Fu's poems have perfect bal- 
ance ; that, if he wrote a thousand lines, tiie last would have 
as much vigour as the first and that no one can equal him 
in this, his poema make a "perfect circle." He goes on: 
" In my opinion, the great living wave of poeixy and song 
in which Ij T'ai-po excelled is surpassed in Tu Fu's work, 
he is shoulder higher than Li Po." Again; " The poems of 
Li T'ai-po are like Spring flowers, those of Tu Fu are like 
the pine-trees, they are eternal and fear neither snow nor 
cold." 

ShSn Ming-chin says: "li Po is like the Spring grass, 
like Autumn waves, not a person but must love him. Tu 
Fu is like a great hill, a high peak, a long river, the broad 
sea, like fine grass and bright-coloured flowers, like a pine 
or an ancient fir, like moving wind and gentle waves, like 
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heavy hoar-frost, like burning heat — not a quality is 



Hu Yu-lmg uses a metaphor referring to casting dice and 
says that Li T'ai-po would owe Tu Fu "an ivory"; and 
Han Yu, speaking of both li T'ai-po and Tu Fu, declares 
that " the flaming light of thdr essays would rise ten thou- 
sand feet." 

Poetic as these critidsms are, it is their penetration which 
is so astonishing ; hut I think the most striking comparison 
made of Tu Fu's work is that by Tao Ktu-yu: "Tu Fu's 
poems are like pictures, like the branches of trees reflected 
in water — the branches of still trees. Like a large group 
of houses seen through clouds or mist, they appear and 
disappear." 

Sometime ago, in a review of a volume of translations of 
Chinese poetry in the London "Times," I came across this 
remarkable statement: "The Chinese poet starts talking 
in the most ordinary language and voices the most ordinary 
things, imd his poetry seems to happen suddenly out of the 
commonplace as if it were some beautiful action lu^pening 
in the routine of actual life." 

The critic could have had no knowledge of the Chinese 
language, as nothing can be farther firom the truth than his 
observation. It is lai^Iy a fact that the Oriental poet 
finds his themes in the ordinary aifairs of everyday life, 
but he describes them in a very special, carefully chosen, 
Ixxxv 
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medimn. The amplest child's primer b written in a lan- 
guage never used in speaking, while the most highly edu- 
cated scholar would never dream of employing the same 
phrases in conversation which he would make use of were 
he writing an essay, a poem, or a state document. Each 
language — the spoken, the poetic, the literary, the docu- 
mentary — has its own constructaon, its own dass of char- 
acters, and its own symbolism. A translator must there- 
fore make a special study of whichever he wishes to 
render. 

Although several great ^ologues have written on the 
subject of Chinese poetry, none, so far as I am aware, has 
devoted his exclusive attention to the poetic style, nor has 
any translator availed himself of the as^stance, so essential 
to success, of a poet — that is, one tramed in the art of siz- 
ing the poetic values in 6ne shades of meaning. Without 
this power, which amounts to an instinct, no one can h<^ 
to rejffoduce any poetry in another tongue, and how much 
truer this is of Chinese poetry can only be realized bythose 
who have some knowledge of the language. Such poets, on 
the other hand, as have been moved to make beautiful ren- 
ditions of Chinese originals have been hampered by inade- 
quate translations. It is impos^Ie to expect that even a 
scholar thoroughly versed in the philological aspects of 
Chinese literature can, at the same time, be endowed with 
enough of the poeticyEair to convey, uniiyured, the thoughts 
Ixxxvl 
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of one poet to anotiier. A second personality obtrades be- 
tween poet and poet, and the contact, which must be es- 
tablished between the two minda if any eidequate tran^- 
tion is to result, is broken. How Miss Lowell and I have 
endeavoured to obviate this rupture of the poetic current, 
I shall explain presently. But, to understand it, another 
factor in the case must first be understood. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted upon that the Chinese 
character itself plays a considerable i>art in Chinese poetic 
composition. Calligraphy and poetry are mixed up to- 
gether in the Chinese mind. How close this iatermingling 
may be, will appear when we come to speak of the "Writ- 
ten Pictures," but even without following the interdepend- 
ence of these arts to the point where they merge into one, 
it must not be forgotten that Chinese is an ideographic, 
or picture, language. These marvellous collections of brush- 
strokes which we call Chinese characta? are really separate 
pictt^aphic representatioDS of complete thoughts. Com- 
plex characters are not spontaneously composed, but are 
built up of ample characters, each having its own peculiar 
meaning and usage; these, when used in combination, each 
play thdr part in modifying either the sense ot the sound of 
the complex. Now it must not be thought that these 
separate entities make an over-loud noise in the harmony 
of the whole character. They are each subdued to the total 
result, the final meaning, but they do produce a qualifying 
Ixzxvii 
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effect upon the word iteelf. Since Chinese cbaract^s are 
complete ideas, it is convenient to be able to express the 
various degrees of these ideas by special characters which 
shall have those exact meanings; it is, therefore, clear that 
to grasp a poet's full intention in a poem there must be a 
knowledge of the analy^ of characters. 

This might seem bizarre, were it not for a striking proof 
to the contrary. It is a fact that many of the Chinese 
characters have become greatly altered during the centuries 
Educe they were invented. So long ago as a J>. 200, a scholar 
named Hsti Shih, realizing that this alteration was taking 
place, wrote the dictionary known as "Shuo W€n Chieh 
TzH," or "Speech and Writing: Characters Untied," con- 
taining about ten tiiousand characters in their primitive 
and final forms. This work is on tlie desk of every scholar 
in the Far East and is studied with the greatest reverence. 
Many editions have appeared unce it was written, and by 
its aid one can trace tiie genealogy of characters in tlie most 
complete manner. Oth^ volumes of the same kind have 
followed in its wake, showing the importance of the subject 
in Chinese eslimaljon. While translators aie apt to ignore 
this matter of character genealogy, it is ever present to 
the mind of the Chinese poet or scholar who is familiar 
with the original forms; indeed, he may be said to find his 
overtones in the actual composition of the character he is 

Iscxviii 
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All words have their connotations, but this is connota- 
tioQ and mare ; it is a pictorial tepresentation of something 
implied, and, lacking which, an effect would be lost. It 
may be objected that poems were heard as well as read, 
and that, when heard, the composition of the character 
must be lost. But I think this is to misunderstand the sit- 
uation. Recollect, for a moment, the literary examina- 
tions, and consider that educated men had these charac- 
ters literally ground into them. Merely to pronounce a 
word must be, in such a case, to see it and realize, half- 
miconsdously perhaps, its various parts. Even if half-un- 
conscious, the nuances of meaning conveyed by them must 
have hung about the spoken word and given it a distinct 
flavour which, without them, would be absent. 

Now what is a translator to do? Shall he render the word 
in the Oat, dictionary sense, or shall he permit himself to 
add to it what it conveys to an educated Chinese? Clearly 
neitb^ the one nor the oth^ in all cases; but one or the 
other, which the context must determine. In description, 
for instance, where it is evident tliat the Chinese poet used 
every means at Ms command to achieve a vivid representa- 
tion, I believe the original poem is more nearly reproduced 
by availing one's self of a minimiim of these "split-ups"; 
where, on the other hand, the original carefully confines 
itself to simple and direct expression, the word as it is, 
without overtones, must certainly be preferred. The 
Ixicxlx 
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"split-ups" in these translationa are few, but could our 
readers compare the original Chinese with Miss Lowdl's 
rendition of it, in these instances, I tiunk they would feel 
with me that in no other way could the translation have 
been made really "literal,*' could the poem be "lm>ught 
over" in its entirety. If a translation of a poem is not 
poetry in its new tongue, the (»iginal has been shorn of its 
chief reason for being. Something is always lost in a trans- 
lation, but that something had better be the trappings 
than the essence. 

I must, however, make it quite dear how seldom these 
"^t-ups" occur in the principal parts of the book; m the 
"Written Pictures," where the poems were not,' most of 
them, dassGS, we felt justified in making a fuller use of 
these analytical suggestions; but I believe I am correct in 
saying that no translations &om the Chinese that I have 
read are so near to the originals as these. Bear in nund, 
then, that there are not, I suppose, more than a baker's 
dozen of these "split-ups" throughout the book, and the 
way they were managed can be seen by this literal transla- 
tion of a line in "The Terraced Road of the Two-Edged 
Sword Mountains." The Chinese words are on the left, 
the English words on the right, the analyses of the charac- 
ters enclosed in brackets^ 
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Shang Above 
Trf Thee 
■Sung Pines 
Fing Wind 
Hsiao Whistling wind (Grass — meaning the Bound <rf 

wind through gtaea, to whistle; and in awe of, 

or to venerate.) 
^ Gnstsfrfwind (Wind; and to stand.) 
SI A psaltery (Two strings of jade-BtonM which 

are aonorous.) 
Ya Wind in a gale (Wind; and to speak.) 

Miss Lowell's rendering of the line was: 

VOn their heights, the wind whistles awesomely in the innes; it 
booms in great, long gusts; it dashea like the strings of a 
jade-stone psaltery; it shouts on the clearness (d a gale." 

Can any one doubt that this was just the effect that the 
Chinese poet wished to achieve, and did achieve by means 
of the overtones given in his characters P 

Another, simpler, example is in a case where ^e Chinese 
poet speaks of a riedng sun. There are many characters 
which denote sunrise, and each has some shade of difference 
from every other. In one, the analysis is the sunrise light 
seen from a boat through mist ; in another, it is the sun just 
above the horizon; still another is made up of a period of 
time and a mortar, meaning tJiat it is dawn, when people 
begin to work. But the poet chose none of these; instead, 
he chose a character which analyzes into the sun at the 
height of a bebneted man, and so Miss Lowell speaks of 
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the Bun as "bead-high," and we have the very picture the 
poet wanted us to see. 

Miss Lowell has told in the Preface the manner in which 
we worked. The pai)eTS sent to Miss Lowell were in ex- 
actly the form of the above, and with them I also sent a 
paraphrase, and notes such as those at the end of lius book. 
Fai from making the slightest attempt at literary form in 
these paraphrases, I deliberately made them as bald as 
possible, and strove to keep my personality from intruding 
between Miss Lowell and the Chinese poet with whose 
mood she must be in perfect sympathy. Her remarkable 
gift for entering into the feeling of the poet she is translat- 
ing was first shown in "Six French Poets," but there she 
approached her authors at first hand. It was my object to 
enable her to approach these Chinese authors as nearly at 
first band as I could. That my method has been justified 
by the event, the book shows ; not merely are these transla- 
tions extraordinarily exact, they are poetry, imd would be 
so though no Chinese poet had conceived them fourteen 
hundred years ago. It is as if I had handed her the warp 
and the woof, the silver threads and the gold, and from 
these she has woven a brocade as nearly alike in pattern to 
that designed by the Chinese poet as the diOferences in the 
looms permit. I believe that this is the first time that Eng- 
lish translations of Chinese poetry have been made by a 
student of Chinese and a poet working together. Our ex- 
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perience of the partnership has taught us both much; if we 
are pioneers in such a collaboration, we only hope that 
otheis will foUow our lead. 

The second section of the book, "Written Rcturcs," 
consists of illustrations, or half illustrations, of an art which 
the Chinese consider the mos( perfect medium in which a 
man can express himself. These TzH Hua, "Hanging-on- 
the-Wall Poems," are less known and understood than any 
other form of Oriental art. A beautiful thought perpetu- 
ated in beautiful handwriting and hung upon the wall to 
suggest a mental picture — that is what it amounts to. 

In China, the arts of poetry and call^aphy are united 
in the ideographs which form the written language. There 
are several (UfFereut styles in which these ideographs, or 
characters, may be written. The earliest are pictograms 
known as the "ancient pictorial script," they were super- 
seded in the Eighth Century B.c. by the "great seal" char- 
acters and later by tiie "lesser seal." These, iriiich had 
been executed with the " knife pen," were practically given 
up when the invention of the writing-brusb, which is usu- 
ally trandated as "pencil," revolutionized calligraphy 
{circa 215 B.C.). Their place was taken by a type of charac- 
ter known as "IV or "official script," a simplified form of 
the "seal," and this, being an improvement upon all 
previous styles, soon became popular. It created almost a 
new charade in which the inctorial element had largdy 
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disappeared, and, with certain modifications, holds good 
to-day. The "model hand," the "running hand," and the 
famous "grass hand," so popular with poets and painters, 
are merely adaptations of the U; all three of these, 
together with the li itself, are used in the composition of 
written pictures. 

The written pictures here translated were formerly in- 
the possession of a Chinese gentleman of keenly eesthetic 
taste, and are excellent e}[ample8 of the art. A phot<^raph 
of one of the originals will be found oppo^te the translation 
made &om it on page 170. The names which follow the 
poems are not those of the autiiorB, but of the caDigraphista. 
In the case of two i)oems, the authors' names are also given. 
These written picturea had no titles, those given here were 
added simply for convenience; but the titles to the poems 
in the body of the book are those of the poets themselves, 
except in one or two instances where the Chinese title 
conveyed so little to an Ocddental mind that its meaning 
had to be paraphrased. 

The Notes at the end of the book are intended for the 
general reader. For which redson, I have purposely ex- 
cluded the tyi)e of note which con^sts in cataloguing 
literary croes-allusions. To know that certain lines in a 
po^n are quoted £rom some earlier author, is one of a class 
of facts which deeply interest scholars, but are of no im- 
p(Hiance whatevra to the rest of the world. 
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Awordastothetitleofthiabook: Tfaere lived at Ch'Sng- 
ta, the capital of Szechwan, early in the Ninth Century, a 
courtesan named Hsieh T'ao, who was famous for b^ wit 
and verse-writing. Hsieh T'ao made a paper of ten colours, 
which she dipped in a stream, and on it wrote her i)oemB. 
Now, some years before, a woman had taken the stole of a 
Buddhist priest to this stream in order to wash it. No 
sooner had the stole touched the water than the stream 
became filled with flowers. In an old Chinese book, "The 
Treasuryof Pleasant Records," it is told that, later in life, 
Hsieh T'ao gave up the "fir-flower tablets" and made 
paper of a smaller size. Presumably this fir^ower pap» 
was the paper of ten colours. The mountain stream which 
ran near Hsieh T'ao's house is called the "Hmidred 
Flower Stream.'* 

I cannot dose this Introduction without expres»ng my 
gratitude to my teacher, Mr. Nung Chu. It is his unflag- 
ging interest and never-failing patience that have kept me 
spurred on to my task. Speaking no word of English. Mr. 
Nung must often have found my explanations of what 
would, and what would not, be comprehensible to Occi- 
dental readers very difficult to understand, and my only 
r^et is that be cannot read the book now that it is done. 
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SONGS OF THE MARCHES 
BY LI t'ai-PO 
I 
It is the Fiith Month, 
But still the Heaven-high hills 
Shine with snow. 
There are no Sowers 

For the heart of the earth is yet too chilly. 
From the centre of the camp 
Comes the sound of a flute 
Playing " The Snapped Willow." 
No colour mists the trees, 
Not yet have their leaves broken. 
At dawn, there is the shock and shoudng of battle, 
Following the drums and the loud metal gongs. 
At night, the soldiers sleep, clasping the pommels of their 

jade-ornamented saddles. 
They sleep lightly, 

With their two-edged swords girt below their loins, 
So that they may be able in an instant to rush upon the 



And destroy them. 
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II 
Horses! 

Swift as the three dogs' wind! 

Whips stinging the clear air like the sharp calling of birds, 

They ride across the camel-back bridge 

Over the river Wei. 

They bend the bows, 

Curving them away from the moon which shines behind them 

Over their own country of Han. 

Tbey tascea feathers on their arrows 

To destroy the immense arrogance of the foe. 

Now the regiments are divided 

And scattered like the five-pointed stats, 

Sea mist envelops the deserted camp, 

The task is accomplished. 

And the portrait of Ho P'iao Yao 

Hangs magnificently in the Lin Pavilion. 

Ill 

When Autumn bums along die hills, 
The Barliarian hordes mount their horses 
And pour down &om the North. 
Then, in ihc country of Han, 
The Heavenly soldiers arise 
And depart from their homes. 
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The High General 
Divides the tiger tally. 
Fight, Soldiers! 
Then lie down and rest 
On the Dragon sand. 

The frontier moon casts the shadows of bows upon the ground, 
Swords brush the hoar-frost flowers of the Barbarians* coun- 

ti>'. 
The Jade Pass has not yet been fonxd. 
Our soldi^s hold It strongly. 
Therefore the young married women 
May cease their lamentations. 

The Heavenly soldiers are returning 

From the sterile plains of the North. 

Because the Barbarians desired their horses 

To drink of the streams of the South, 

Therefore were our spears held level to the charge 

In a hundred fights. 

In straight battle our solctiers foug^ 

To gain the supreme gratitude 

Of the Most High Emperor. 

They seized the snow of die Inland Sea 

And devoured it in their terrible hunger. 

They lay on the sand at the top of the Dragon Mound 

And slept. 
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All this they bore that the Moon Clan 

Might be destroyed. 

Now indeed have they won the right 

To the soft, high bed of Peace. 

It is their just portion. 
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THE BATTLE TO THE SOUTH OF THE CITY 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

How dim the battle-field, as yellow dusk! 

The fighting men are like a swarm of ants. 

The air is thick, the sun a red wheel. 

Blood dyes the wild chrysanthemums purple. 

Vultures hold the fleah of men in their mouths, 

Th^ are heavy with food — they cannot rise to fly. 

There were men yesterday on the city wall; 

There are ghosts to-day below the city wall. 

Colours of flags like a net of stars, 

Rolling of horse-carried drums — not yet b the killing 

ended. 
From die house of the Unworthy One — a husband, sons, 
All within eaishot of the rolling hoise-drums. 
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BY LI t'aI-PO 

Alas! Alas! The danger! The steepness ! O Affliction! 

The Shu Road ia as perilous aiid difficult as the way to the 
Green Heavens. 

No greater undertaking than this has been since Ts'an Ts'ung 
and YU Fu ruled the land. 

For forty-eight thousand years no man had passed the bound- 
ary of Ch'in. 

Westward, over the Great While Mountain, was a bird- 
track 

By which one could cross to the peak of Omei. 

But the earth of the mountsun fell and overwhelmed the 
Heroes so that they perished. 

Afterwards, therefore, they made sky-ladders and joined the 
clifis with hanging pathways. 

Above, the soaring tips of the high mountains hold back the 
^x dragons of the sun ; 

Below, in the ravines, the flowing waters break into whirl- 
pools and swirl back against the currenL 

Yellow geese flying toward the peaks cannot pass over them ; 

The gibbons climb and climb, despairingly pulling them- 
selves up higher and higher, but even their endurance 
fails. 
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How the road coils and coils through the Green Mud Pass ! 
With nine tuma to a hundred steps, it winds round the ledges 

of the mountain crests. 
Clutdung at Orion, passing the Well Star, I look up and 

gasp. 
I sit long with my hand pressed to my heart and groan. 
I ask my Lord how long this Westward wandering will last, 

when we shall return. 
It is impossible to climb the terrible road along the edges of 

the precipices. 
Among the ancient trees, one sees only cruel, mournful, black 

birds. 
Male birds, followed by females, fly to and fro through the 

woods. 
Sometimes one hears a nightingale in the melancholy moon- 
light of the lonely mountain. 
The Shu Road is as perilous and difficult as the way to the 

Greoi Heavens. 
The ruddy feces of those who hear the story of it turn pale. 
There is not a cubit's space between the mount^n tops and 

the sky. 
Dead and uprooted pine-trees hang over sheer diils. 
Flying waterfalls and rolling torrents outdo one another in 

clamour and confusion ; 
They dash against the perpendicular walls, whirl round ten 

thousand rocks, and boom like thunder along the 

ravines. 
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This is what the Two-Edgcd Sword Mountains are like! 
Alas! How endless a road for man to undertake! How came 

he to attempt it! 
The Terraced Road of the Two-Edged Sword twists between 

glittering and rocky summits. 
One man alone could hold it against a thousand and mow 

them down like grass. 
If the guardian of the Pass were doubtful whether those who 

came were enemies of his kinsmen. 
He could fall upon them as a ravening wolf. 
At dawn, one flees the fierce tigers; 
In the evening, one flees the long snakes 
Who sharpen their langs and suck blood. 
Destroying men like hemp. 
Even though the delights of the Embroidered City are as 

reported. 
Nothing could equal the joy of going home at once. 
The Shu Road is as perilous and difficult as the way to the 

Green Heavens. 
I turn toward the West, and, ga^ng long, I sigh. 
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LOOKING AT THE MOON AFTER RAIN 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The heavy clouds are broken and blowing, 

And once more I can see the wide common stretching be- 
yond the four «des of tlie city. 

Open the door. Half of the moon-toad is already up, 

The glimmer of it is like smooth hoar-frost spreading over 
ten thousand U. 

The river is a flat, shining chain. 

The moon, rbing, is a white eye to the hills; 

After it has risen, it is the bright heart of the sea. 

Because I love it — so — round as a &n, 

I hum songs until the dawn. 
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BY LI T*AI-PO 

The mist is thick. On the wide river, the water-plaots float 

smoothly. 
No letters come ; none go. 
There is only the moon, shining throu^ the clouds of a 

hard, jade-green sky, 
Looking down at us so &r divided, so anxiously apartJ 
All day, going about my af&irs, I suffer and grieve, and 

press the thought of you closely to my heart. 
My eyebrows are locked in -sorrow, I cannot separate them. 
Nightly, nightly, I keep ready half the quilt, 
And wait for the return of that divine dream which is my 

Lord. 

Beneath the quilt of the Fire-Bird, on the bed of the Silver- 
Crested Love-Pheasant, 

Nightly, nightly, I drowse alone. 

The red candles in the «lver candlesticks melt, and the wax 
runs from them, 

As the tears of your so Unworthy One escape and continue 
constantly to fiow. 

A flower iace endures but a short season. 

Yet still he drifts along the river Hsiao and the river Hsiang. 
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As I toss on my pillow, I hear the cold, nostalgic sound of 

the water-clock : 
Sheng ! Sheog ! it drips, cutting my heart in two. 

I rise at dawn. In the Hall of Pictures 

They come and tell me that the snow-flowers are falling. 

The reed-blind is rolled high, and I gaze at the beautifiil, 

glittering, primeval snow, 
Whitening the distance, confu^ng the stone ateps and the 

courtyard, 
The air b filled with its shining, it blows far out like the 

smoke of a furnace. 
The grass-blades are cold and white, like jade girdle pendants. 
Siu^ly the Immortals in Heaven must be crazy with wine to 

cause such disorder. 
Seizing the white clouds, crumpling them up, destroying 

them. 
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THE PLEASURES WITHIN THE PALACE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Frou little, little girls, they have lived in the Golden House. 
They are lovely, lovely, in the Purple Hall. 
They dress thdr hair with hill flowers. 
And rock-bamboos are embroidered on their dresses of open- 
work silk gauze. 
When they go out from the retired Women's Apartments, 
They often follow the Palace chairs. 
Their only sorrow, that the songs and wu dances are over, 
Changed into the five-coloured clouds and flown away. 
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THE YOUNG GIRLS OF YUEH 
BY LI T*AI-PO 
1 
Young pris are gathering lotus-seeds on the pond of Ya. 
Seeing a man on the bank, they turn and row away unging. 
Lauding, they hide among the lotus-flowers. 
And, in a pretence of bashfulness, will not come out. 

II 

Many of the young girls of Wu are white, dazzlingly white. 
They like to amuse themselves by floating in little boats on 

the water. 
Peeping out of the comers of thdr eyes, th^ spurn the 

Springtime heart. 
Gathering flowers, they ridicule the passer-by. 
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WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER OF 

A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN GRIEVING BEFORE 

HER MIRROR 

BY LI t'aI-PO 



Bright, bright, the gilded magpie mirror, 

Absolutely perfect in ftont of me on the jade dressing-stand, 

Wiped, rubbed, splendid as the Winter moon; 

Its light and brilliance, how clear and round ! 

The rose-red &ce is older than it was yesterday, 

The hair is whiter than it was last year. 

The white-lead powder is neglected. 

It 13 useless to look into the mirror. I am utterly miserable. 



When my Lord went away, he gave me this precious mirror 

coiled with dragons 
That I might gaze at my golden-threaded dress of ^Iken 

gauze. 
Again and again I take my red sleeve and polish the bright 

moon, 
Because I love to see its splendour lighting up eveiything. 
In its centre is my reflection, and the golden magpie which 

does not fly away. 

14 
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I sit at my dressing-stand, and I am like the green Fire-Bird 
who, thinking of its mate, died alone. 

My husband is parted from me as an arrow from the bow- 
string. 

I know the day he Idl; I do not know the year wlien he 
will return. 

The cruel wind blows — truly the heart of the Unworthy 
One is cut to pieces. 

My tears, like white jade chop-sticks, fall in a single ple^ 
before the water-chestnut mirror. 
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SONGS TO THE PEONIES SUNG TO THE AIR: 

"PEACEFUL BRIGHTNESS" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 



The many-coloured clouds make me think of ha upper gar- 
ments, of her lower g;annents; 
Flowers make me think of her face. 

Tile Spring wind brushes the blossoms against the balustrade, 
In the heavy dew they are bright and tinted divereely. 
If it were not on the Heaped Jade Mountain thai I saw her, 
I must have met her at the Green Jasper Terrace, or encoun- 
tered her by accident in the moon. 



A branch of opulent, beautiful flowers, sweet-scented under 

frozen dew. 
No love-night like that on the Sorceress Mountain for these; 

their bowels ache in vain. 
Pray may I ask who, in the Palace of Han, is her equal? 
Even the "Flying Swallow" is to be pitied, since she must 

rely upon ever new adornments. 



The renowned flower, and ^ of a loveliness to overthrow 
Kingdoms — both give happiness. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABIETS 
Each receives a smile from the Prince when he looks at them. 
The Spring wind alone can underatand and explain the 

boundless jealou^ of the flower, 
Leaning over the railing of the balcony at the North ^dc of 

the aloe-wDod pavilion. 
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SPRING GRIEF AND RESENTMENT 

BY LI t'a1-PO 

There is a white liorse with a gold bridle to the East of the 

Liao Sea. 
Bed-oiitains of open<work aillt — embroidered quilt — I 

sleep with the Spring wind. 
The setting moon drops level to the balcony, it spies upon 

me. The candle is burnt out. 
A blown flower drifts in through the inner door — it mocks 

at the empty bed- 
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THE CAST-OFF PALACE WOMAN OF CH'IN 

AND THE DRAGON ROBES 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

At Wei Yang dwells the Son of Heaven. 

The all Unworthy One attends beside 

The Dragon-broidered robes. 

I ponder his regard, not mine the love 

Enjoyed by those within the Purple Palace. 

And yet I have attained to brightening 

The bed of -yellow gold. 

If floods should come, I also would not leave. 

A bear might come and still I could protect. 

My inconsiderable body knows the honour 

Of serving Sun and Moon. 

I flicker with a little glow of light, 

A firefly's. I beg my Lord to pluck 

The trifling mustard plant and melon-flower 

And not reject them for their hidden roots. 
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THE POET IS DETAINED IN A NANKING 

WINE-SHOP ON THE EVE OF STARTING 

ON A JOURNEY 

BY H t'aI-PO 

The wind blows. The inn is filled with the scent of willow- 
flowers. 

In the wine-shops of Wu, women are pres^ng the wine. The 
^ght invites customers to taste. 

The young men and boys of NanVing have gathered to see 
me off; 

I wish to start, but I do not, and we drink many, many 
horn cups to the bottom. 

I beg them to look at the water flowing toward the East, 

And when we separate to 1^ their thoughts follow its exam- 
ple and run constantly in my direction. 
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F^NG HUANG T'Al 

ASCENDING THE TERRACE OF THE SILVER-CHESTED LOVE- 
PHEASANTS AT THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN MOUND 
BY LI T'aI-PO 
The ^Iver-crested love-pheasants strutted upon the Pheasant 

Tarace. 
Now the pheasants are gone, the terrace Is empty, and the 

river flows on its old, original way- 
Gone are the blossoms of the Palace of Wu and overgrown 

the road to it- 
Passed the generadons of the Chin, with their robes and 
head-dresses; they lie beneath the ancient mounds. 

The three hills are half &llen down from Green Heaven. 
The White Heron Island cuts the river in two- 
Here also, drifting clouds may blind the Sun, 
One cannot see Ch'ang An, City of Eternal Peace. 
Therefore am I sorrowful. 
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THE NORTHERN FUGHT 
BY LI T'AI-PO 

What hardships are encountered in a Northern flig^! 
We fly Northward, ascending the T'ai Hang Mountains. 
The mountain road winds round a cliff, and it is very steep 

and dangerous ; 
The precipice, sheer as though cut with a knife, rises to the 

great, wide blue of the sky. 
The horses' feet slip on the slanting ledges; 
The carriage-wheels are broken oa the high ridges; 
The sand, scuiFed into dust, floats in a continuous line to Yo 

Chou. 
The smoke of beacon (ires connects us with the Country of 

the North. 
The spirit of killing is in the speara, in the cruel two-edged 

swords. 
The savage wind rips open the upper garments, the lower 

garments. 
The rushing whale squeezes the Yellow River; 
The man-eating beasts with long tusks assemble at Lo Yang. 

We press forward with no knowledge of when we shall re- 

■ turn; 
We look back, thinking of our former home; 
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FIR-FLOWEa TABLETS 
Grieving and lamenting in the midst of ice and stww; 
Groaning aloud, with our bowels rent asunder. 
A foot of oloth docs not cover the body, 
Our skins are cracked as the bark of a dead mulberry. 
The deep gullies prevent us irom getting water from the 

mountain streams, 
Far away are the elopes where we might gather grass and ' 

twigs for our fires, 
Then, too, the terrible tiger lashes his tail. 
And his polished teeth glitter like Autumn frosts. 
Grass and trees cannot be eaten. 
We famish; we drink the drops of freezing dew. 
Alas! So we suffer, travelling Northward. 
I stop my four-horae carriage, overcome by misery. 
When will our Emperor find a peacrful road? 
When, before our glad feces, shall we see the Gloiy of 

Heaven i 
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FIGHTING TO THE SOUTH OF THE CITY 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Last year they fought at the source of the Sang Ch'ien, 
This year they fight on the road by the Leek-green River. 
The soldiers were drenched by the waters of the Aral Sea, 
The horses were turned loose to find grass in the midst of the 

snows of the Heaven High Hills. 
Over ten thousand ii, they attacked and fought. 
The three divisions are crumbled, decayed, utterly worn and 

old. 
The Hsiung Nu use killing and slaughter in the place of the 

bu^ness of plowing. 
From ancient times, only dry, white bones are seen on the 

yellow sand- fields. 
The House of Ch'in erected and pounded firm the wall to 

make a barrier before the dwelling-place of the 

Baibarians, 
The House of Han still preserved the beacon-stands where 

fires are lighted. 
The lighting of beacon fires on the stands never ceases. 
The fighting and attacking are without a time of ending. 
In savage attack they die — fighting without arms. 
The riderless horses scream with terror, throwing their heads 

up to the sky. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

Vultures and kites tear the bowels of men with their beaks 
And fly to hang them on the branches of dead trees. 
Officers and soldiers lying in mud, in grass, in undergrowth. 
Helpless, the General — Yea, incapable before this! 
We have learnt that soldiers are evil tools, 
But wise men have not accomplished the ending of war, and 
still we employ them. 
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THE CROSSWISE RIVER 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

I 

There are people who say the Crosswise River is good; 

I say the Crosswise River is terrible. 

The savage wind blows as if it would overturn the Heaven's 

Gate Mountains. 
The white waves are as high as the high rooms in the Tem- 
ple of Wa Kuan. 

II 
The sea tide flowing Southward passes HsUn Yang. 
From the beginning of things, the Ox Ledge has been mora 

dangerous than the Standing Horse Hill, 
Those who wish to cross the Crosswise River 
Find evil winds and waves. 

ITie miseiy of that one stretch of water draws out its length 
to tm thousand ii. 

Ill 
When the Sea Demon passes by, a vidous wind curves back. 
The waves Ijeat open the rock wall of the Gate of Heaven. 
Is the Eighth Month tide-bore of Chekiang equal to this ? 
It seems as though the vast, booming waves were part of the 
mountains — they spurt out snow. 
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ON HEARING THE BUDDHIST PRIEST OF 

SHU PLAY HIS TABLE-LUTE 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The Priest of the Province of Shu, canying his table-lute in 

a cover of green, shot silk. 
Comes down the Western slope of the peak of Mount Omei. 
He moves his hands for me, striking the lute. 
It is like listemng to the waters in ten thousand ravines, and 

the wind in ten thousand pioe-trees. 
The traveller's heart is washed clean as in flowing water. 
The echoes of the overtones join with the evening bell. 
I am not conscious of the sunset behind the jade-grey hill. 
Nor how many and dark are the Autunm clouds. 
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CH'ANG KAN 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

When the hair of your Unworthy One first began to cover 

her forehead, 
She picked flowera and played in front of the door. 
Then you, my Lover, came riding a bamboo horse. 
We ran round and round the bed, and tossed about the 

swe^meats of green plums. 
We both lived in the village of Ch'ang Kan. 
We were both very young, and knew neither jealousy nor 

suspicion. 
At fourteen, I became the wife of my Lord. 
I could not yet lay aside my foce of shame ; 
I hung my head, facing the dark wall; 
You might call me a thousand times, not once would I turn 

roimd. 
At fifteen, I stopped firowning. 
I want^ to be with you, as dust with its ashes. 
I often thought that you were the ^ithful man who clung to 

the bridge-post. 
That I should never be obliged to ascend to the Looking-for- 
Husband Ledge. 
When I was sixteen, my Lord went far away, 
To the Ch'ii T'ang Chasm and the Whiriing Water Rock 

of the Yii River 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
Which, during the Fifth Month, must not be collided with; 
Where the wailing of the gibbons seems to come from the sky. 
Your departing footprints are still before the door where I 

bade you good-bye. 
In each has sprung up green moss. 
The moss is thick, it cannot be swept away. 
The leaves are falling, it is early for the Autumn wind to 

blow. 
It is the Eighth Month, the butterflies are yellow, 
Two are flying among the plants in the West garden; 
Seeing them, my heart is bitter with grief, th^ wound the 

heart of the Unworthy One. 
The bloom of my lace has faded, sitting with my sorrow, 
From early morning until late in the evening, you descmd 

the Three Serpent River. 
Prepare me first with a letter, bringing me the news of when 

you will reach home. 
I will not go far on the road to meet you, 
I will go straight until I reach the Long Wind Sands. 
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SORROW DURING A CLEAR AUTUMN 
BY LI T'aI-PO 

I CLDtB the hills of Chiu I — Oh-h-h-h-h! I look at the clear 

streams a long way ofT. 
I sec distinctly the three branches of the Hdang River, I hear 

the sound of its swift currait. 
The water flows coldly; it b on its way to the lake. 
The horizontal Autumn clouds hide the s^, 
I go by the "Bird's Path." I calculate the distance to my 

old home, Oh-h-h-h-h ! 
I do not know how many thousand It it is from Ching to Wu. 
It is the hour of the Western brightness, of the half-round 

Bun. 
The dazzle on the island is about to disappear; 
The smooth lake is brilliantly white — from the moon? 
Over the lake, the moon is rising. 
I think of the momoit of meeting — the long stretch of time 

before it 
. I think of misty Yen and gaze at TUeh. 
The lotus-flowers have fallen — Oh-h-h-h-h! The river is 

the colour of Autumn. 
The wind passes — passes. The night is endless — endless. 
I would go to the end of the Dark Sea. How eagerly I de- 

are thb! 

SO 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I think much of fishing for a leviathan from the Island of 

the Cold Sea. 
There is no rod long enough to raise it. 
I yield to the great waves, and my sorrow is increased. 
I will return. I will go home. Oh-h-h-h-h! 
Even for a little time:, one cannot rely upon the World. 
I long to pick the immortal herbs on the hill of P'eng. 
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POIGNANT GRIEF DURING A SUNNY SPRING 
BY H T'aI-PO 

The East wind has come again. 

I see the jade-green grass and realize that it is Spring. 

Everywhere there b an immense confusion of ripples and 

agitations. 
Why does the waving and fluttering of the weeping-willow 

make me sa<I? 
The sky is so bright it shines; everything is lovely and at 

peace. 
The breath of the sea is green, fresh, sweet-smelling; 
The heaths are vari-coloured, blue — green — as a kingfisher 

feather. Oh-h-h-h-h — How &r one can see! 
Clouds whirl, fly, float, and cluster together, each one sharply 

defined; 
Waves are smoothed into a wide, continuous flowing. 
I examine the young moss in the well, how it starts into 

life. 
I see something dim — Oh-h-h-h-h — waving up and down 

like floss silk. 
I see it floating — it is a cobweb, coiling like smoke. 
Before all these things — Oh-h-h-h-h — n^ soul b severed 

from my body. 
Confronted with the wind, the brilliance, I sufler. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I feel as one feels listening to the sound of the waters of the 

Dragon Mound in Ch'in, 
The gibbons wauling by the Serpent River. 
I feel as the ** Shining One " felt when she passed the Jade 

Frontier, 
As the exile of Ch'u in the Maple Forest. 
I will try to climb a high hill and look far away into Hx 

distance. 
Pain cuts me to Hie bone and wounds my heart. 
My Spring heart is agitated as the surface of the sea, 
My Spring grief is bewildered like a flurry of snow. 
Tai thousand emotions are mingled — their sorrow and thdr 

joy- 
Yet I know only that my heart is torn in this Spring season. 
She of whom I am thinking — Oh-h-h-h-h — is aX the shore 

dT the Hsiang River, 
Separated by the clouds and the rainbow — without these 

mists I could surely see. 
I scatter my tears a foot's loigth upon the water's surface. 
I entrust the Easterly flowing water with my passion for the 

Cherished One. 
If I could command the shining of the Spring, could grasp it 

without putting it out — Oh-h-h-h-h — 
I should wish to send it as a gift to that beautifal person at 

the border of Heaven. 
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TWO POEMS WRITTEN AS PARTING GIFTS 

TO TS'UI (THE OFFICIAL} OF CH'IU PU 

BY LI T'AI-PO 



I lovE Ts'ui of Ch'iu Pu. 

He follows the ways of the Official T'ao. 

At his gate, he has planted five willow-trees, 

And on either side of the well, crowding it between dicm, 

stand two wu-t'ung trees. 
. Mountain birds fly down and listen while he transacts business ; 
From the eaves of his house, flowers drop into the midst of 

his wine. 
Thinking of my Lord, I cannot bear to depart. 
My thoughts are melancholy and endless. 



My Lord is like Tao of Feng Tse. 

OAen, during the day, he sleeps at the North window. 

Again, in the moonlight, he bends over his table-lute and 

plays, 
His hands follow his thoughts, for there are no strings. 
When a guest comes, it is wine alone which he pours out. 
He is the best of officials, ^nce he does not care for gold. 
He has planted many grains on the Eastern heights, 
And he admonishes all the people to plow their fields early. 
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SENT AS A PARTING GIFT TO THE SECOND 

OFFICIAL OF CH*IU PU 

BY LI T*Al-PO 

In Ae old days, Oi'm Pu was bare and desolate, 

The serving-men in the Offidal Residence were few. 

Because you, my Lord, have planted peach-trees and plum- 
trees. 

This place has suddenly become exuberantly fragrant. 

As your writing-brush moves, making the charactem so full 
of life, you gaze at the white clouds; 

And, when the reed-blinds are rolled up, at die kingfisher- 
green of the fading hills; 

And, when the time comes, for long at the mountain moon; 

Still again, when you are exhilarated with wine, at the 
shadow of the moon in the wine-cup. 

Great man and teacher, I love you. 

I linger. 

I cannot bear to leave. 
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THE SONG OF THE WHITE CLOUDS 

SAYING GOOD-BYE TO LIU SIXTEEN ON HIS HETURN TO THE 

HILLS 

BY LI t'AI-PO 

The hilh of Ch'u, 

The hills of Ch'in, 

White clouds everywhere. 

White clouds follow my Lord always, 

From place to place. They always follow 

My Lord, 

When my Lord arrives at the hills of Ch'u. 

Clouds also follow my Lord when he floats 

In a boat on the river Hstang, 

With the wild wistaria hanging above 

The waters of the river Hsiang. 

My Lord will go back 

To where he can sleep 

Among the white clouds. 

When the sun is as high 

As the bead of a helmeted man. 
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WIND-BOUND AT THE NEW FOREST REACH. 

A LETTER SENT TO A FRIEND 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

Tidal water is a determined thing, it can be depended on; 

But it is impossible to make an appointment with the wind 

of Heaven. 
In the clear dawn, it veers Northwest; 
At the last momoit of sunset, it blows Southeast. 
It b therefore difficult to set our sail. 
The thought of our happy meeting becomes insistent. 
The wide water reflects a moon no longer round, but broken. 
Water grass springs green in the broad reach. 
Yesterday, at the North Lake, there were plum-flowers; 
They were just beginning to open, the branches were not 

covered. 
To-day, at dawn, see the willows beyond the White Gate; 
The road is squeezed between them, they drop down their 

bright green silk threads. 
Everything stirs like this, with the year — 
When will my coming be fixed? 
Willow-blossoms lie thick as snow on the river, 
I am worried, the heart of the traveller is sad. 
"At daybreak I will leave the New Forest Reach" — 
But what is the use of humming Hsieh T'iao's poem. 
37 
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IN THE PROVINCE OF LU. 

AT THE ANCESTRAL SHRINE OF KING YAO. 

SAYING FAREWELL TO WU FIVE ON HIS 

DEPARTURE FOR LANG YA 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

King Yao has been dead for three thousand yrara, 

But the green pine, the ancient temple, remain. 

As we are bidding you good-bye, we set out offerings of 

cas^ wine; 
We make obeisance, we bend our knees, and, rising, turn our 

h.<xs to Heaven. Our hearts and spirits are pure. 
Tlie colour of the sun urges our return. 
Song follows song, we tip up the flagon of sweet-scented 

wine. 
The hotws whinny. We are all tipsy, yet we rise. 
Our hands separate. What words are there still to say? 
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DRINKING ALONE IN THE MOONUGHT 

BY H T*AI-PO 

I 

A POT of wine among flowers. 

I alone, drinlcing, without a companion. 

I lift the cup and invite the bright moon. 

My shadow oppodte certainly makes us three. 

But the moon cannot drink, 

And my shadow follows the motions of my body in vain. 

For the briefest time are the moon and my shadow my com- 
panions. 

Oh, be joyiiil ! One must make the most of Spring. 

I sing — the moon walks forward rhythmically; 

I danc£, and my shadow shatters and becomes confused. 

In my waking moments, we are happily blended. 

When I am drunk, we are divided from one another and 
scattered. 

For a long time I shall be obliged to wander without in- 
tention; 

But we will keep our appointment by the far-olF Cloudy 
River. 
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DRINKING ALONE IN THE MOONUGHT 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
II 
If Heaven did not love wine, 
There would be no Wine Star in Heaven. 
If Earth did not love wine, 
There should be no Wine Springs on Earth. 
Why then be ashamed before Heaven to love wine. 
I have heard that clear wine is like the Sages; 
Again it is said that thick wine is like the Virtuous 

Worthies. 
Wherefore it appears that we have swallowed both Sages 

and Worthies. 
Why should we strive to be Gods and Immortals i 
Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great 

Tao; 
A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 
Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys 

of wine; 
I do not proclaim them to the ^ber. 
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A STATEMENT OF RESOLUTIONS AFTER 
BEING DRUNK ON A SPRING DAY 
BY LI t'ai-PO 
This time of oure 
Is like a great, confused dream. 
Why should one spend one's life in toil? 
ThinkiDg this, I have been drunk all day, 
I fell down and lay prone by the pillars in front of the house; 
When I woke up, I gazed for a long time 
At the courtyard before me. 
A bird sings among the flowers. 
May I ask what season this is? 
Spting wind. 

The bright oriole of the water-flowing fligjit calls. 
My feelings make me want to ^gh. 
TTie wine is still here, I will throw back my head and drink. 

I ^ng splendidly, 
I wait for the bright moon. 

Already, by the end of the song, I have forgotten my feel- 
ings. 
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BIVER CHANT 

BY LI t'a1-PO 
Fig-wood oars, 

A boat of the wood of the eand-pear. 
At either end. 
Jade flageolets and pipes of gold. 

Amidships, 

Jars of delectable wine, 
And ten thousand pints 
Put by. 

A boat-load of sin^ng-^rls 

Following the water ripples — 

Going, 

Stopping, 

Veering —T 

The Immortal waitedl. 

Then mounted and rode the yellow crane. 

But he who is the guest of the sea has no such de»re, 

Rather would he be followed by the white gulls. 

TTie tzu andju of Ch'ii P'ing hang suspended like the sun 

and moon. 
The terraces and the pleasure-houses 
42 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

Of the Kings of Ch'u 
Are empty heaps of earth. 

I am drunk with wine, 

With the sweet taste of it; 

I am overflowed with the joy of it. 

When I take up my writing-brush, 

I could move the Five Peaks. 

When I have finished my poem, 

I laugh aloud in my arrogance. 

I rise to the country of the Immortals which lies in the mid- 
dle of the sea. 

If fame followed the ways of the good official. 

If wealth and rank were long constant, 

Then indeed might the water of the Han River flow North- 
west. 
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SEPARATED BY IMPERIAL SUMMONS FROM 

HER WHO LIVES WITHIN 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

I 

The Emperor commands ; three times the summons. He who 

left has not yet returned. 
To-morrow, at sunrise, he will go out l^ the Pass of Wu. 
From the upper chamber of white jade, I shall gaze &r oflT; 

but I shall be able to make out nothing. 
Our thoughts will be with each other. I must ascend the 
Looking-for-Hud^and Hill. 

II 
As I left my door, my wife dragged my clothes with all her 

strength. 
She asked me in how many days I should return from the 

West. 
" When I return, suppoung I wear at my girdle rfie yellow 

gold sea]. 
You must not imitate Su Ch'in's wife and not leave your 

loom," 

HI 
The upper chamber of kingfisher jade, the stairs of gold — 
Who passes the night alone, leaning against the door and 

sobbing? 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

She mts all night by the cold lamp until the moon melts into 

the dawn. 
Her streaming, streaming tears are exhausted — to the West 

of the Ch'u Barrier. 
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A WOMAN SINGS TO THE AIR: "SITTING AT 

NIGHT" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

A Winter night, a cold Winter niglit To me, die night is 

unending. 
I chant heavily to myself a long time. I sit, sit in the 

North Hall. 
The water in the well is solid with ice. The moon enters the 

Women's Apartments. 
The flame of the gold lamp is very small, the oil is frozen. 

It shines on the misery of my weeping. 

The gold lamp goes out, 

But the weeping continues and increases. 

The Unworthy One hides her tears in her sleeve. 

She hearkens to the song of her Lord, to the sound of it, 

The Unworthy One knows her passion. 

The passion and the sound unite, 

There is no discord between them. 

If a ungle phrase were unsympathetic to my thoughts, 

Then, though my Lord sang ten thousand verses which 

should cause even the dust on the beams to fly, to me 

it would be nothing. 



46 
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THE PALACE WOMAN OF HAN TAN BECOMES 

THE WIFE OF THE SOLDIERS' COOK 

BY L[ t'aI-PO 

Once the Unworthy One was a maiden of the Ts'ung Tei^ 

race. 
Joyiiilly lifting my moth-pencilled ^ebrowa, I entered the 

carnation-coloured Palace. 
Relying on myself, my flower-like face, 
How should I know that it would wither and fade? 
Banished below the jade steps, 
Gone as the early morning clouds are gone, 
Whenever I think of Han Tan City 

I dream of the Autumn moon from the middle of the Palace. 
I cannot see the Prince, my Lord. 
Desolate, my lon^ng —- until daylight comes. 
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THE SORREL HORSE 
BY L[ t'aI-PO 

The sorrel hoise with the black tail gallops, gatlopo, and 
nei^ 

LifUng, curving, his grey-jade hoo&. 

He shies from the flowing water, unwilling to cross, 

As though he feared the mud for his embroida«d saddle- 
cloth. 

The snow is white on the far frontier hills. 

The clouds are yellow over the misty frontier sea. 

I strike with my leather whip, there are ten thousand U to go. 

How can I accomplish it, thinking of Spring in the Women's 
Apartments? 
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A POEM GIVEN TO A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

ENCOUNTERED ON A FIELD-PATH 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The magnificent horse, galloping swiftly, tramples the fallen 

flower. 
Down comes the riding-whip, straight down — it strikes the 

Five Cloud Cart. 
The young person who lifts the pearl door-screen is very 

beautiful. Moreover, she smiles. 
She points to a Red Building in the distance — it is the home 

of the Flower Maiden. 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

Clear greoi hills at a right angle to the North wall, 

White water winding to the East of the city. 

Here la the place where we must part. 

'Ilie lonely water-plants go ten thousand It; 

The floating clouds wander everywhither as does man. 

Day is departing — it and my fHend. 

Our hands separate. Now he is going. 

*' H^ao, h^ao,'* the horse neighs. 

He neighs again, ** U^ao, hsiao." 
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DESCENDING THE EXTREME SOUTH MOUN- 
TAIN; PASSING THE HOUSE OF HU SSO, 
LOVER OF HILLS: SPENDING THE 
NIGHT IN THE PREPARATION 
OF WINE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

We come dovra the green-grey jade hill, 

The mountain moon accompanies us home. 

We turn and look back up the path : 

Green, green, the sky; the horizontal, kingfisher-green line 
of the hills is fading. 

Holding each other's hands, we reach the house in the fields. 

Little boys throw open the gate of thorn branches, 

The quiet path winds among dark bamboos. 

Creepers, bright with new green, brush our garments. 

Our words are happy, rest b in them. 

Of an excellent flavour, the wine! We scatter the dregs of it 
contentedly. 

We dng songs for a long time; we chant them to the wind 
in the pine-trees. 

By the time &e soogs arc finished, the stars in Heaven's River 
are few. 

I am tipsy. My friend is continuously merry. 

In fact, we are so exhilarated that we both forget this com- 
plicated machine, the world. 
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THE TERRACED ROAD OF THE TWO-EDGED 

SWORD MOUNTAINS 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

Looking South and straight from Haien Yang for five thou- 
sand /i. 
One could see, among the full, blowing clouds, the rocky 

sharpness of peaks, 
Were it not for the horizontal line of the Two-Edged Sword 

Mountains cutting across the view. 
TTiey are flat against the green sky, and open in the middle 

to let the sky through. 
On their heights, the wind whistles awesomely in the pines; 

it booms in great, long gusts; it clashes like the 

strings of a jade-stone psaltery; it shouts on the 

clearness of a gale. 
In the Serpent River country, the gibbons — Oh-h-h-h-h — ■ 

all the gibbons together moan and grieve. 
Beside the road, torrents flung fix)m a great height rush down 

the gully. 
They toss stones and spray over the road, they run rapidly, 

they whirl, they startle with the noise of thunder. 
I bid good-bye to my devoted friend — Oh-h-h-h-h — now 

he leaves me. 
When will he come again? Oh-h-h-h-h — When will he 

T^um to me? 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I hope for my dear fiiend the utmost peace. 
My voice ia heavy, I agh and draw my breath haldngly. 
I look at the green surface of the water flowing to the East. 
I grieve that the white sun hides in the West. 
The wild goose has taken the place of the swallow — 

Oh-h-h-h-h — I hear the pattering, falling noises of 

Autumn. 
Dark are the rain clouds ; the colour of the town of Ch'in 

is dark. 
When the moon glistens on the Road of the Two-Edged 

Sword — Oh-h-h-h-h — 
I and you, even though in difTerent provinces, may dtink 

our wine oppoute each other, 
And listen to the talking 
Of our hearts. 
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HEARING A BAMBOO FLUTE ON A SPRING 

NIGHT IN THE CITY OF LO YANG 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

From whose house do the invisible notes of a jade flute come 
flying? 

The Spring wind scatters them. They fill the City of Lo 
Yang. 

To-night, as the phrases form, I hear "The Snapped Wil- 
low," 

To whom do they not bring bacic the love of his old, early 
garden? 
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THE RETREAT OF HSIEH RUNG 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The sun is setting — has set — on the Spring-green Moun- 
tain. 

Hsieh Kung's retreat is solitary and still. 

No sound of man in the bamboo grove. 

The white moon shines in the centre of the unused garden 
pool. 

All round the ruined Summer-house is decaying grass, 

Grey mosses choice the abandoned well. 

There is only the tree, clear wind 

Again — again — passing over the stones of the spring. 
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A TRAVELLER COMES TO THE OLD TERRACE 

OF SU 

BY L! t'aI-PO 

The old Imperial Park — the mined Terrace — the young 
willows. 

The water-chestnut pickers arc singing, a ample song unac- 
companied by instruments — but joy is unbearable 

For now the moon over the Western River is alone. 

The time is past when she gazed upon the concubines in the 
Palace of the King of Wu. 
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THEME OF THE REST-HOUSE ON THE CLEAR 
WAN RIVER 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

I LOVE the beauty of the Wan River. 

One can see its clear heart shining a hundred feet deq>. 

In what way does it not ctpial the river Hsin An i 

For a thousand tinics eight feet one can Bee ila bright bed, 

The white sand keeps the colour of the moon. 

The dark green bamboos accentuate the Autumn sounds. 

Really one cannot help laughing to think that, until now, 

the rapid current celebrated by Yen 
Has usurped all the fame. 
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DRINKING SONG 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Do you not see the waters of the Yellow River coning down 

from Heaven? 
They rush with incredible speed to the sea, and they never 

turn and come back again. 
Do you not see, in the clear mirror of the Guest Hall, the 

miserable white hair on my head ? 
At dawn it is like shining thread, but at sunset it is snow. 
In this life, to be perfectly happy, one must drain one*3 

pleasures; 
The golden wine-cup must not stand empty oppoate the 

moon. 
Heaven put us here, we must use what we have. 
Scatter a diousand ounces of wlver and you are but where 

you were. 
Boil the sheep, 
Kill the ox, 
Be merry. 

We should drink three hundred cups at once. 
Mr. Wise Gentleman Ts'en, 
And you, Mr. Scholar Tan Ch'iu, 
Drink, you must not stop. 
I will sing one of my poems for you, 
Please lean over and Usten : 
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Fm-PLOWER TABLETS 

"Belb! Drums! Delicacies 
Worth their weight in jade — 
These things 

Are of the slightest value. 
I only want to be drunk 
For ages and never wake. 
The sages and worthies of old times 
Have left not a sound. 
Only those who drank 
Have achieved lasting fame. 
The King of Ch'en, long ago, caroused 
In the Hall of Peaceful Content. 
Tbey drank wine paid 
At a full ten thousand a gallon ; 
They surpassed themselves in mirth, 
And the telling of obscene stones. 
How can a host say 
He has very little money. 
It b absolutely imperative 
That he buy wine for his friends. 
Horses of five colours, dappled flower horses. 
Fur coats costing 
A thousand ounces of ailvo- — 
He sends his son to exchange 
All these for delectable wine, 
So that you and I together 
May drown our ancient grief." 
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ANSWER TO AN AFFECTIONATE INVITATION 

FROM TS'UI FIFTEEN 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

You have the " bird's foot-print " characters. 

You suggest that we drink together at the Lute Stream. 

The character you wrote are in the centre of a foot of pure 

white silk, 
They are like etquiate clouds dropped from Heaven. 
Having finished reading, I smile at the empty air, 
I feel as though my friend were before me 
Redting veraea for a long time. 
The characters are not faded. I shall keep them in my sleeve, 

and they should last three years. 
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PARROT ISLAND 

BY LI T'AI-PO 

The parrots come, they cross the river waters of Wu. 
The island in the river is called Parrot Island. 
The parrots are flying West to the Dragon Mountain. 
There are sweet grasses on the island, and how green, green, 
are its trees! 

The mists part and one can aee the leaves of the spear-orchid, 
and its scent is warm on the wind; 

The water is embroidered and shot with the reflections of the 
peach-tree blossoms growing on both banks. 

Now indeed does the departing oflicial realize the full mean- 
ing of his baiuBhinent. 

The long island — the solitaty moon — facing each other in 
the brightness. 
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THE HONOURABLE LADY CHAO 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Moon over the houses of Han, over the site of Ch'in. 

It flows as water — its brightness shone on Ming Fei, die 
"Bright Concubine," 

Who took the road to the Jade Pass. 

She went to the edge of Heaven, but she did not return; 

She gave up the moon of Han, she departed from the East- 
em Sea. 

The "Bright Concubine" married in the West, and tlie day 
of her returning never came. 

For her beautiful painted face, there was the long, cold snow 
instead of flowers. 

She, with eyebrows like the antenns of moths, pined and 
withered. 

Her grave is in the sand of the Barbarians' country. 

Because, when alive, she did not pay out yellow gold. 

The portrait painted of her was distorted. 

Now she is dead no one can prevent the bright green grass 
from spreading over her grave, 

And men weep because of it. 
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THINKING OF THE FRONTIER 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

At what season last year did my Lord leave his Unworthy 
One? 

In the Southern garden, the butterflies were Suttering in the 
young green grass. 

Now, this year, at what season does the Unworthy One cher- 
ish thoughts of her Lord? 

There is white snow on the Western hills and the clouds of 
Ch'in are dark. 

It is three thousand H from here to the Jade Barrier, 

1 desire to smd the '* harmonious writings,'* but how can 
they reach you? 
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A SONG OF RESENTMENT 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

At fifteen, she entered the Palace of Han, 

Her flower-face was like a river in Spring. 

The Prince chose her of the jade colour 

To attend his rest within the embroidered screen. 

As she presented the pillow, she was lovely as the evening 

moon. 
He who wearB the dragon robes delighted in the sweetly 

scented wind of her garmoits. 
How was it pos^ble for the " Flying Swallow " to snatch 

the Emperor's love? 
Jealousy uneni^ng ! Profoundest grief which can so wound a 

peraon 
And turn the black cloud head-dress to frosted thistledown ! 

If, for one day, our de^res be not satisfied. 
Verily the things of the world are nothing. 
Change the duck-feather dress for sweet wine, 
Cease to embroider dragons on the dresses for the wu dance. 
She b chilly with bitterness, 
Words cannot be endured. 

For one's Lord one plays the table-lute of wu-t'ung wood 
with strings of ^Ik, 
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FIR-PLOWER TABLETS 
But when one^s bowels are torn with grief, the strings also 

break. 
Gtief in the heart at night is anguish and despair. 
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PICKING WILLOW 
BY LI t'aI-PO 
The drooping willow brushes the veiy clear water. 
Beautifully it flickers id thia East-wind time of the year. 
Its flowers are Is-ight as the snow of the Jade Pass, 
Its leaves soft as smoke against the gold window. 
She, the Lovely One, bound in her long thoughts; 
Facing them, her heart is burnt with grief. 
Full down a branch. 
Gather the Spring colour 
And send it far. 
Even to that place 
Before the Dragon Gate. 
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AUTUMN RIVER SONG 

ON THE BROAD SEACU 

BY LI T'AI-PO 

Ik the clear green water — the shimmering moon. 
In the moonlight — white herons flying. 
A young man hears a girl plucking water-chestnuts; 
lliey paddle home together through the night, ^nging. 
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VISITING THE TAOIST PRIEST ON THE 

MOUNTAIN WHICH UPHOLDS HEAVEN. 

HE IS ABSENT 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

A DOG, 

A dog barking. 

And the sound of rushing water. 

How dark and rich the peach-flowers after the rain. 

Every now and then, between the trees, I see deer. 

Twelve o'clock, but I hear no bell in the ravine. 

Wild bamboos slit the blue-green of a cloudy sky. 

The waterfall hangs against the jade-green peak. 

There b no one to tell me where he has gone. 

I lean against the pine-trees grieving. 
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• REPLY TO AN XJNREFINED PERSON 

ENCOUNTERED IN THE HILLS 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

He asks why I pax:h in the green jade hilU. 

I smile and do not answer. My heart is comfortable and at 

peace. 
Fallen peach-flowers spread out widely, widely, over the 

water. 
It is another sky and eaith, not the world of man. 
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RECITING VERSES BY MOONLIGHT IN A 

WESTERN UPPER CHAMBER IN THE 

CITY OF THE GOLDEN MOUND 

BY LI t'AI-PO 

The night is still in Chin Ling, a cool wind blows. 
I am alone in a high room, gazing over Wu and Yiieh. 
White clouds shine on the water and blur the reflection of 

the still city. 
The cold dew soaks my clothes, Autumn moonlight is damp. 
In the moonlight, murmuring poems, one loses count of time. 
From old days until now, people who can really see with 

their eyes are few, 
Those who understand and speak of a clear river as being 

bright as silk. 
I suggest that nnoi meditate at length on Haieh Hsilan Hui. 
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PASSING THE NIGHT AT THE WHITE HERON 
ISLAND 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

At dawn, I left the Red Bird Gate; 

At sunset, I came to rooat on the White Heron Island. 

The image of the moon tumbles along the bright sur&ce c£ 

the water. 
The Tower above the Cttf Gate is lost in the twinkling 

light of the stars. 
I gaze fer off, toward my beloved, the Official of Chin Ling, 
And the longing in my heart is like that for the Green Jasper 

Tree. 
It is useless to tell my soul to dream; 
When it comes back, it will feel the night turned to Autumn. 
The green water understands my thoughts, 
For nie it flows to the Northwest. 
Because of this, the sounds of my jade table-lute 
Will follow the flowing of its current and cany my grief to 

my fiiend. , 
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ASCENDING THE THREE CHASMS 
BY LI T*Al-PO 

The Sonxren Moimtaln presses against Green Heavm. 

The Serpent River runs terribly Bat. 

The Serpent River can be suddenly exhausted. 

The time may never come when we shall arrive at the Green 

Heaven. 
Three dawns ^ine upon the Yellow Ox. 
Three sunsets — and we go so slowly. 
Three dawns — again three sunsets — 
And we do not notice that our hair is white as Atk. 
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PARTING FROM YANG, A HILL MAN WHO IS 

RETURNING TO THE HIGH MOUNTAIN 

BY LI t'AI-PO 

There b one place which is an everlasting home to me : 

The Jade Woman Peak on the High Southern Mountain. 

Often, a wide, fiat moonlight 

Hangs upon the pines of the whirling Eastern streant. 

You are going to pick the lairy grasses 

And the shooting purple flower of the ch^anff fiu. 

After a year, perhaps, you will come to see me 
lU^ng down from the grecn-blue Heaven on a white 
dragon. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

In front of my bed the mcx}iilight is very Im^it. 
I wonder if that can be frost on the floor ? 
I lift up my head and look full at the full moon, the daz- 
zling moon. 
I drop my head, and think of the home of old days. 
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THE SERPENT MOUND 

SENT AS A PBESENT TO CHIA THE SECRETARY 
BY LI T'a1-PO 

CtOAy the Sdiolar, gazes into the West, thinking of the 

splendour of the Capitol. 
Although you have been transferred to the broad readies of 

the river Hsiang, you must not sigh in resentment. 
The mercy of the Sainted Lord is far greater than that of 

Han Wen Ti. 
The Princely One had pity, and did not appoint you to the 

station of the Unending Sands. 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF OLD TAPS WINE-SHOP 
BY LI T'aI-PO 

Old Tai is gone down to the Yellow Springs. 
Yet he must still wish to make " Great Spring Wine." 
There b no Li Po on the terrace of Eternal Darkness. 
To whom, then, will he sell his wineJ 
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DRINKING IN THE T'AO PAVILION 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The house of the lonely scholar is in the winding lane. 

The great scholar's gate is very high. 

The garden pool lies and shines like the magic gall mirror; 

Groves of trees throw up flowets with wide, open faces j 

The leaf-coloured water dmws the Spring sun. 

Sitting in the green, covered paasage-way, watching the 

strange, red clouds of evening, 
Listening to the lovely music of flageolets and strings, 
The Golden Valley is not mudi to boast of. 
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A SONG FOR THE HOUR WHEN THE CROWS 

ROOST 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

This Is the hour when the crowa come to roost on the Ku Su 

Terrace. 
In his Palace, the King of Wu is drinking witii Hsi Shih. 
Songs of Wu — posturings of Ch'u dances — and yet the 

revels are not finished. 
But already the bright hills hold half of the sun between their 

lips, 
The ^Iver-white arrow-tablet above the gold-coloured brass 

jar of the water-clock marks the dripping of much 

water, 
And, rising, one can see the Autunm moon sliding beneath the 

ripples of the river, 
While slowly the sun mounts in the East — 
What hope for the revels now ? 
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POEM SENT TO THE OFFICIAL WANG OF 
HAN YANG 
BY LI T'aI-PO 

The Autumn moon was white upon the Southern Lake. 
TTiat night the Official Wang sent me an invitation. 
Behind the embroidered bed-curtain lay the Offidal Secretary 

TTw woven dresses of the beautiliil girls who performed the 

WU dance took diarming lines, 
The shrill notes of the bamboo flute reached to Mien and O, 
The phrases of the songs rose up to the dlent clouds. 
Now that we are parted, I grieve. 
We think of each other a ^ngle piece of water distant. 
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DRINKING ALONE ON THE ROCK IN THE 

RIVER OF THE CLEAR STREAM 

BY LI T*AI-PO 

I HAVE a flagon of wine in my hand. 

I am alone on the Ancestor Rock in the river. 

Since the time when Heaven and Earth were divided. 

How many thousand feet has the rock grown i 

I lift my cup to Heaven and smile. 

Heaven turns round, the sun shines in the West. 

I am willing to sit on this rodk. forever. 

Perpetually casting my fish-line like Yen Ling. 

Send and ask the man in the midst of the hills 

Whether we are not in harmony, both pursuing the same thing. 
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A FAREWELL BANQUET TO MY FATHER'S 

YOUNGER BROTHER YON, THE IMPERIAL 

LIBRARIAN 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

When I was young, I spent the white daya lavishly. 

I sang — I laughed — I boasted of my ruddy fsxe. 

I do DOt realize that now, suddenly, I am old. 

With joy I see the Spring wind return. 

It is a pity that we must part, but let us make the best of it 

and be happy. 
We walk to and fro among the peach-trees and plum-trees. 
We look at the flowets and drink excellent wine. 
We listen to the birds and climb a little way up the bright 

hills. 
Soon evening comes and the bamboo grove is ulenC 
TImk is no one — I shut my door. 
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IN THE PROVINCE OF LU, TO THE EAST OF 

THE STONE GATE MOUNTAIN, TAKING 

LEAVE OF TU FU 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

When drunk, we were divided j but we have been togedier 

again for several days. 
We have climbed everywhere, to eveiy pool and ledge. 
When, on the Stone Gate Road, 
Shall we pour from the golden flagon agtdn i 
The Autumn leaves drop into the Four Waters, 
The Ch'u Mountain b brightly refiected in the colour of the 

lake. 
We are flying like thistledown, each to a diflerenc distance; 
Pending this, we drain the cups in our hands. 
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THE MOON OVER THE MOUNTAIN PASS 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The bright moon rises behind the Heaven-high Mountain, 

A sea of douds blows along the pale, wide sky. 

The far-oif wind has come trom nearly ten thousand fi, 

It has blown aarosa the Jade Gate Pass. 

Down the Po Teng Road went the people of Han 

To waylay the men of Hu beside the Bright Green Bay* 

From the beginning, of those who go into battle, 

Not one man is seen returning. 

The exiled Official gazes at the frontier town. 

He thinks of his return home, and his face is very bitter. 

Surely to-night, in the distant cupola. 

He sighs, and draws heavy breaths. How then can rest be hbF 
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THE TAKING-UP OF ARMS 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

A HUNDRED banlea, the sandy fields of battles, armour broken 
into fragments. 

To the South of the city they arc already shut in and sur- 
rounded by many layers of men. 

They rush out from their cantonments. They ^oot and kill 
the General of the Barbarians. 

A wngle officer leads the routed soldiers of the " Thousand 
Horsemen" returning whence they came. 
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A SONG OF THE REST-HOUSE OF DEEP 

TROUBLE 

BY LI T'AI-PO 

At Chin Ling, the tavern where travellers part is called the 

Rest-House of Deep Trouble. 
The creeping grass spreads far, £u-, from the roadside where 

it started. 
There is no end to tlie andent sorrow, as water flows to the 

East. 
Grief is in the wind (^ this place, burning grief in the white 

aspen. 
Like K'ang Lo I climb on board the dull travelling boat. 
I hum softly " On the Clear Streams Flies the Night Frost." 
It ia said that, long ago, on the Ox Island Hill, songs were 

sung which blended the five colours. 
Now do I not equal Hsieh, and the youth of the House <rf 

Yuan? 
The bitter bamboos make a cold sound, swaying in the 

Autumn moonlight. 
I pass the night alone, desolate behind the reed-blinds, and 

dream of returning to my distant home. 
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TH^ "LOOKING-FOR-HUSBAND" ROCK 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

In the attitude, and with the manner, of the woman of old, 

Full of grief, she stands in the glorious morning light. 

The dew is like the tears of to-day; 

The mosses like the garments of years ago. 

Her resentment is that of the Woman of the Hsiang River; 

Her silence that of the concubine of the King of Ch'u. 

Still and solitary in the sweet-stinted mist, 

As if waiting for her husband's retuni. 
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AFTER BEING SEPARATED FOR A LONG TIME 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

How^ many Springs have we been apart? You do not come 

home. 
Five times have I seoi the cherry-blossoms from the jade 

window, 
Besides there are the " embroidered diaracter letters." 
You must sigh as you break the seals. 
When this happens, the agony of my longing must stop your 

heart. 
I have ceased to wear the cloud head-dress. I have stopped 

combing and dres^ng the green-black hair on my 

temples. 
My sorrow is like a whirling gale — like a flurry of white 

snow. 
Last year I sent a letter to the Hill of the Bright Ledge telling 

you diese things ; 
The letter I send this year will again implore you. 

East wind — Oh-h-h-h! 

East wind, blow for me. 

Make the floating cloud come Westward. 

I wait hb coming, and he does not come. 

The fallen flower lies quietly, quietly, thrown upon the green 

mOBB. 
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BITTER JEALOUSY IN THE PALACE OF THE 
fflGH GATE 
BY LI t'aI-PO 



The Heavens have revolved. The "Northern Measure "hanga 

above the Western wing. 
In the Gold House, there is no one ; (irefliea Bit to and fro. 
Moonlight seels to enter the Palace of the High Gate, 
To one in the centre of the Palace it brings an added grief. 

II 
Unending grief in the Ciissia Hall. Spring is forgotten. 
Autumn dust rises up on the four sides of the Yellow Gold 

House. 
At night, the bright mirror hangs against a dark sky; 
It shines upon the solitary one in the Palace of the High Gate. 
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ETERNALLY THINKING OF EACH OTHER 

BY LI T'a1-P0 

{The Woman Speaks) 

The colour of the day is over; flowers hold the mist in their 

lips. 
The bright moon is like glistening alk, I cannot sleep for grief, 
The tones of the Chao psaltery begin and end on the bridge 

of the silver-crested love-pheasant. 
I wish I could play my Shu table-lute on the mandarin duck 

strings. 
The meaning of this mu^c — there is no one to receive it, 
I desire my thoughts to follow the Spring wind, even to the 

Swallow Mountains. 
I think of my Lord iar, iar away, remote as the Green 

Heaven. 
In old days, my eyes were like horizontal waves; 
Now they flow, a spring of tears. 
If you do not believe that the bowels of your Unwortlq' One 

are torn and severed. 
Return and take up the bright mirror I was wont to use. 

( The Mm ^xaia) 
We think of each other eternally. 
My thoughts are at Ch'ang An. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

The Autumn cricket chirps beside the railing of the Golden 

Well} 
The light frost is chilly, chilly; the colour of the bamboo 

sleeping mat is cold. 
The neglected lamp does not hum brightly. My thoughts seem 

broken ofF. 
I roll up the long curtain and look at the moon — it is useless, 

I sig^ continually. 
The Beautiful, Flowo'-like One is as far from me as the dis- 
tance of the clouds. 
Above is the brilliant darkness of a high sky, 
Below is the rippling surface of the clear water. 
Heaven is far and the road to it is long; it is difficult for a 

man's soul to compass it in flight. 
Even in a dream my spirit cannot cross the grievous barrier of 

hills. 
We think of each other etemally. 
My heart and my liver are snapped in two. 
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PASSIONATE GRIEF 

BY LI T'aI-PO 

BEAunruL is this voman who rolls up the pearl-reed blind. 

She uts in an inner chamber, 

And her eyebrows, delicate as a moth's ant-fnng»j 

Are drawn with grief. 

One sees only the wet lines of tears. 

For whom docs she suffer this misery? 

We do not know. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE MANTZU UKE AN 

IDOL" 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

The trees in the level forest SOnd in rows and rows, 

The mist weaves through them. 

TTje jade-green of the cold hillside country hurts one's heart. 

Night colour drifts into the high cupola. 

In the cupola, a man grieves. 

I stand — stand — on the jade steps, doing nothing. 
The birds are flying quickly to roost. 
There is the road I should follow if I were going home. 
Instead, for me, the " long " rest-houses alternate with the 
*' short" rest-houses. 
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AT THE YELLOW CRANE TOWER. TAKING 

LEAVE OF M^G HAO JAN ON HIS 

DEPARTURE TO KUANG UNG 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

I TAKE leave of my dear old friend at the Yellow Crane Tower. 
In the flower-smelling mist of the Third Month he will arrive 

at Yang Chou. 
Tlie ungle sail is shining far off — ■ it is extinguished in the 

jade-coloured distance, 
I see only the long river flowing to the edge of Heaven. 
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IN DEEP THOUGHT, GAZING AT THE MOON 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

The clear spring reflects the thin, wide-spreading pine-tree — 

And for how many thousand, thousand years? 

No one Icnows. 

The late Autumn moon shiveis along the little water ripples, 

The brilliance of it flows in through the window. 

Before it I »t for a long time absent-mindedly chanting. 

Thinking of my friend — 

What deep thoughts ! 

There is no way to see him. How then can we fpeak together? 

Joy ia dead. Sorrow is the heart of man. 
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THOUGHTS FROM A THOUSAND LI 
BY LI t'aI-PO 

Li Ling is buried in the sands of Hu. 

Su Wu has returned to the homes of Han. 

Far, far, the Five Spring Pass, 

Sorrowiiil to see the flower-Uke aaow. 

He is gone, separated, by a distant country. 

But his thoughts return, 

Long ughing in grief. 

Toward the Northwest 

Wild geese are flying. 

KI sent a letter — so — to the edge of Heaven. 
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WOBI>-PATTERN 

BY LI t'AI-PO 
The Autumn wind is fresh and clear; 
The Autumn moon is bright. 
Fallen leaves whirl together and scatter. 
The jackdaws, who have gone to roost, are startled again. 
We are thinking of each other, but when shall we see each 

other? 
Now, to-night, I sufier, because of my pasion. 
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THE HEAVE>PS GATE MOUNTAINS 
BY LI t'ai-PO 

In the iar distance, the mountains seem to riae out of the river; 
Two peaks, standing opposite each other, make a natural 

gateway. 
The cold colour of the pines is reflected between the river-banks, 
Stones divide the current and shiver the wave-flowers to 

fragments. 
Far o(F, at the border of Heaven, is the uneven line of 

mountain-pinnacles ; 
B^ond, the bright sky is a blur of rose-tinted clouds. 
The sun sets, and the boat goes on and on — 
As I turn my head, the mountains ^nk down into the brilliance 

of the doud-covered sky. 
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POEM SENT ON HEARING THAT WANG 

CH'ANG-UNG HAD BEEN EXILED TO 

LUNG PIAO 

BY LI t'ai-PO 

In Yang Chou, the blossoms are dropping. The night-jar calls. 
I hear it said that you are going to Lung Piao — that you will 

cross the Five Streams. 
I fling the grief of my heart up to the bright moon 
That it may follow the wind and arrive, strai^ as eyesight, 

to the West of Yeh Lang. 
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A PARTING GIFT TO WANG LUN 
BY LI T*AI-PO 

Li Po gets Into a small boat — he is on the point of starting. 
Suddenly he heais footsteps on the bank and the sound of 

singing. 
The Peach-Flower Pool is a thousand feet deep, 
Yet it is not greater than the emotioD of Wang Lunaa he takes 

leave of nte. 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND WHO IS 

GOING ON AN EXCURSION TO THE 

PLUM-FLOWER LAKE 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

I BID you good-bye, my friend, as you are going on an excuraon 

to die Plum-Flower Lake. 
You should see the plnm-blossonis open ; 
It is understood that you hire a person to bring me some. 
You must not permit the rose-red fragrance to fade. 
You will only be at the New Forest Reach a little time, 
Since we have agreed to drink at the City of the Golden Mound 

at full moon. 
Nevertheless you must not omit the wild-goose letter. 
Or else our knowledge of each other will be as the dust of Hu 

to the dust of Yueh. 
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A POEM SENT TO TU FU FROM 

SHA CH'IU CH'^G 

BY LI t'aI-PO 

.iiTER all, what have I come here to do? 

To lie and meditate at Sha Ch'iu Ch'eng. 

Near the city are ancient trees. 

And day and night are continuous with Autumn noises. 

One cannot get drunk on Lu wine, 

The songs of Ch'i have no power to otcite emotion. 

I think of my friend, and my thoughts are like the Wen River, 

Mistily moving, directed toward the South. 
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BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO YIN SHU 
BY LI x'Ai-PO 

Before the White Heron Island — the moon. 

At dawn to-morrow I shall bid good-bye to the returning 

traveller. 
The sky is growing bright, 
The sun is behind the Green Dragon Hill; 
Head hi^ it pushes out of the sea clouds and appears. 
Flowing water runs without emotions, 
The sail which will carry him away meets the wind and fills. 
We watch it together. We camiot bear to be separated. 
Again we pledge each other from the cups we hold in our 

hands. 
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A DESULTORY VISIT TO THE F^NG HSIEN 

TEMPLE AT THE DRAGON'S GATE 
BY TU FU 
I HAD already wandered away from the People's Teraple, 
But I was (^bilged to sleep within the temple precincts. 
The dark ravine was fiill of the music of silence, 
The moon scattered bright shadows through the forest. 
The Great Gate against the sky seemed to impinge upon the 

paths of the planets. 
Sleeping antong the clouds, my upper garments, my lower 

garments, were cold. 
Wishing to wake, I heard the sunrise bell 
Commanding men to come forth and examine themselves in 

meditation. 
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THE THATCHED HOUSE UNROOFED BY AN 

AUTUMN GALE 

BY TU TU 

It is the Eighth Month, the very height of Autumn. 

The wind rages and roars. 

It tears off three layers of my gtass-roof. 

The thatch flies — it crosses the river — it is scattered about 

in the open spaces I^ the river> 
High>flying, it hangs, tangled and floating, from the tops of 

forest trees; 
Low-flying, it whirls — turns — and sinks into the hollows of 

the marsh. 
The swarm of small bop from the South Village laugh at me 

because I am old and feeble. 
How dare they act like thieves and robbers before my fece, 
Openly seizing my thatch and running into my bamboo grove ? 
My lips are scordied, my mouth dry, I scream at them, but to 

no purpose. 
I return, leaning on my staif. 1 sigh and breathe heavily. 

Presently, of a sudden, the wind ceases. The clouds are the 

colour of ink. 
The Autumn sky is endless — endless — stretching toward 

dusk and night. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLFTS 
My old cotton quilt is as cold as iron; 
My restless son sleeps a troubled sleep, his moving foot tears 

the quilt. 
Over the head of the bed is a leak. Not a place is dry. 
The rain streama and stands like hemp — there is no break in 

its falling. 
Since this misery and confu^on, I have scarcely slept or dozed. 
All the long night, I am soaking wet. When will the light b^n 

to sift In i 
If one could have a great house of one thousand, ten thousand 

rooms — 
A great shelter where all the Empire's shivering scholars could 

have happy faces — 
Not moved by wind or rain, solid as a mountain — 
Alas! When shall I see that house standing before my eyes? 
Then, although my own hut were destroyed, although I might 

freeze and die, I should be satisfied. 
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THE RIVER VILLAGE 
BY TU FU 

The river makes a bend and encircles the village with its 

current. 
All the long Summer, the alEiirs and occupations of the river 

village are ijuiet and ample. 
The swallows who nest in the beams go and come as they 

please. 
The gulls in the middle of the river enjoy one another, thpy 

crowd together and touch one another. 
My old wife paints a chess-board onpaper. 
My little sons hammer needles to make fish-hooks. 
I have many illnesses, therefore my only neces^ties are 

medidnes ; 
Besides these, what more can so humble a man as I ask? 
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THE EXCURSION 

A NITMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN OF RANK, AOXJMPANIED 
Br SINGING-GIRLS, GO OUT TO ENJOV THE COOL OF 
EVENING. THEr ENCOUNTER A SHOWER OF RAIN 
BY TU FU 
I 
How delightful, at sunset, to loosen the boat! 
A light wind is slow to raise waves. 
Deep in the bamboo grove, the guests linger ; 
The lotus-flowers are pure and bright in the cool evening air. 
The young nobles stir the ice-water; 
The Beautiful Ones wash the lotus-roots, whose fibres are like 

silk threads. 
A layer of clouds above our heads is black. 
It will certainly rain, which impels me to write thb poem. 



The rain comes, soaking the mats upon which we are sitting. 
A hurrying wind strikes the bow td* the boat. 
The rose-red rouge of the ladies from Yueh is wet ; 
The Yen beauties are anxious about their kingfisher-eyebrows. 
We throw out a rope and draw in to the sloping bank. We 
tie the boat to the willow-trees. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
We roll Up the curtains and watch the floating wave-flowers. 
Our return is dif&rent from our setting out. The wind whistles 

and blows in great gusts. 
By the time we reach the shore, it seems as though the Fifth 

Month were Autunui. 
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THE RECRUITING OFFICERS AT THE VILLAGE 

OF THE STONE MOAT 

BY TU FU 

I BOUGHT a lodging for the night, at aunset, in the Stone Moat 

Village. 
Recruiting Officers, who seize people by night, were there. 
A venerable old man climbed over the wall and fled. 
An old woman came out of the door and peered. 
What rage in the shouts of the Recruiting Officers ! 
What bitterness in the weeping of the old woman ! 
I heard the words of the woman as she pled her cause before 

them: 
" My three sons are with the frontier guard at Yeh Ch'eng. 
From one son I have received a letter. 
A little while ago, two sons died in battle. 
He who remains has stolen a temporary lease of life; 
The dead are finished forever. 
In the house, there is still no grown man, 
Only my grandson at the breast. 
The mother of oiy grandson has not gone, 
Going out, coming in, she has not a angle whole skirt. 
I am an old, old woman, and my strength is filing, 
But I beg to go with the Recruiting Officers when they return 

thu ni^t 
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, FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

I will eagerly agree to act as a servant at Ho Yang; 
I am still able to prepare the early morning meal.*' 
The aound of words ceased in the long night, 
It was as though I heard the darkness choice with tears. 
At daybreak, I went on my way, 
Only the venerable old man was left. 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER 
BY TU FU 
I 
When bows are bent, they should be bent strongly; 
When arrows are used, they should be long. 
The bow-men should first ahoot the horaes. 
In taking the enemy prisoner, the Leader should fir^ be taken ; 
There should be no limit to the killing of men. 
In making a kingdom, there must naturally be a boundary. 
If it were possible to regulate usurpation. 
Would so many be killed and wounded? 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER 

BY TV FU 

II 

At dawn, die conscripted soldiera enter the camp out^de the 

Eastern Gate. 
At sunset, they cross the bridge of Ho Yang. 
The setting sunlight is reflected on the great Sags. 
Hoi^es neigh. The wind whines — whines — 
Ten thousand tents are spread along the level sand. 
Officers instruct their companies. 
The bright moon hangs in the middle of the sky. 
The written ordera are strict that the night shall be still and , 

empty. 
Sadness everywhere. A few sounds from a Mongol flageolet 

jar the air. • 

The strong soldiera are no longer proud, they quiver with 



May one ask who is their General? 
Perhaps it b Ho P'iao Yao. 
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THE SORCERESS GORGE 
BY TU FU 

Jade dew lies upon the withered and wounded forest of maple- 
trees. 

On the Sorceress Hill, over the Sorceress Gorge, the mist is 
desolate and dark. 

The ripples of the river increase into waves and blur with the 
rapidly flowing sky. 

The wind-clouds at the horizon become confused with the 
Earth. Darkness. 

The myriad chiysanthemums have bloomed twice. Days to 
come — teare. 

The solitary little boat is moored, but my heart is in the old- 
time garden. 

Everywhere people are hastening to measure and cut out thdr 
Winter clothes. 

At sunset, in the high City of the White Emperor, the hurried 
pounding of washed garments. 
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THINKING OF U PO ON A SPRING DAY 

BY TU FU 

The poems of Po are unequalled. 

His thoughts are never categorical, but fly high in the wind. 
His poems are clear and freah as those of Yii, the official; 
They are fine and easy as thoae of Pao, the military counsellor. 
I am North of the river Wei, looking at the Spring trees; 
You are East of the river, watching the sunset clouds. 
When shall we meet over a jug of wine ? 
When shall I have another precious discussion of literature 
with you ? 
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AT THE EDGE OF HEAVEN. THINKING OF 
U T'AI-PO 



A COLD wind blows up from the edge of Heaven. 
The state of mind of the superior man is what ? 
When does the wild goose arrive ? 
Autumn water flows high in the rivers and lakes. 

They hated your essay — yet your fete was to succeed. 
The denioDS where you are rejoice to see men go by. 
You should hold speech with the soul of Yiian, 
And toss a poem into the Mi Lo River as a gift to him. 
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SENT TO U PO AS A GIFT 
BY TU FU 

AuTUHN comes, 

We meet each other. 

You still whirl about as a thistledown in the win 

Your Elixir of Immortality is not yet perfected 

And, remembering Ko Hung, you are ashamed. 

You drink a great deal, 

You sing wild songs, 

Your days pass in emptiness. 

Your nature is a spreading (ire, 

It is swift and strenuous. 

But what does all this hraveiy amount to i 
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A TOAST FOR M^NG YUN-CH'ING 
BY TU FU 

IixmrrABLE happiness, 

But grief for our white heads. 

We love the long watches of the night, the red candle. 

It would be difficult to have too much of meeting, 

Let us not be in a huny to talk of separation. 

But because the Heaven River will nnk, - 

We had better empty the wine-cups. 

To-morrow, at bright dawn, the world's business will entangle 

us. 
We brush away our tears, 
We go — East and West. 
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MOON NIGHT 

BY TU FU 

To-night — the moon at Fu Chou. 
In the centre of the Women's Apartments 
There is only one to look at iL 
I am far away, but I love my little son, my daughter. 
They cannot understand and think of Ch'ang An. 
The sweet-smelling mist makes the cloud head-dress damp, 
The jade arm must be chilly 
In this clear, glorious shining. 
When shall I lean on the lonely screen ? 
When shall we both be shone upon, and the scars of tears be 
diy? 
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HEARING THE EARLY ORIOLE (WRITTEN IN 

EXILE) 

BY PO CHU-I 

The sun rose while I slept I had not yet risen 

When I heard an early oriole above the nxrf of my house. 

Suddenly it was like the Royal Park at dawn. 

With birds calling from the branches of the ten-thousand-year 

trees. 
I thought of my time as a Court Official 
When I was meticulous with my pencil in the Audience Hall. 
At the height of Spring, in occasional momenta of leisure, 
I would look at the grass and growing things, 
And at dawn and at dusk I would hear this sound. 
Where do I hear it now ? 
In the lonely solitude of the City of Hsiln Vang. 
The bird's song is certainly the same. 
The change is in the emotions of the man. 
If 1 could only stop thinking that I am at the ends of the earth, 
I wonder, would it be so diSerent from the Palace after all ? 
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THE CITY OF STONES. (NANKING) 
BY LIU YiJ-HSI 

Hills siuroimd the anuent kingdom; diey never change. 
The tide beats against the empty aty, and silently, silently, 

returns. 
To the East, over the Huai River — the anuent moon. 
Through the long, quiet night it movea, crossing the battle- 

mented wall. 
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SUNG TO THE TUNE OF "THE UNRIPE 

HAWTHORN BERRY" 

BY NIU HSI-CHI 

Mist is trying to hide the Spring-coloured hills, 

The sky ia pale, the stars are scattered and few. 

The moon is broken and fading, yet there is light on your &ce. 

These are the tears of separation, for now it is taight dawn. 

We have said many words. 
But our passion is not assuaged. 
Turn your head, I have sdll something to say: 
Remember my skirt of greoi open-work dlk. 
The sweet-scented grasses everywhere will prevent your for- 
getting. 
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WRITTEN BY WANG WEI, IN THE MANNER 

OF CHIA, THE (PALACE) SECRETARY, 

AFTER AN IMPERIAL AUDIENCE 

AT DAWN IN THE "PALACE 

OF GREAT BRILLIANCE'* 

At the first light of the still-concealed sun, the Cock-man, in 
bis dark-red cap, strikes the tally-sticks and pro- 
claims aloud the hour. 

At this cjiact moment, the Keeper of the Robes sends in the 
eider-duck skin dress, with its cloud-like curving 
feather-scales of kingfisher green. 

In the Ninth Heaven, the Ch'ang Ho Gate opens ; so do those 
of the Palaces, and the Halls of Ceremony in the 



Hie ten thousand kingdoms send their ambassadors in the dresses 

and caps of (bar ranks to do reverence before the 

pearl-stringed head-dress. 
The immediately-arrived sun tips the "Immortal Palm "j it 

glitters. 
Sweet-scented smoke rises and flows about the Emperor's 

ceremonial robes, making the dragons writhe. 
Tlie audience ended, I wish to cut the paper of five colours 

and write upon it the words of the Son of Heaven. 
My jade girdle- ornaments clash sweetly as I return to «t beside 

the Pool of the Crested Love-Pheasant. 
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THE BLXJE-GREEN STREAM 
BY WANG WEI 
Every time I have started for the Yellow Flower River, 
I have gone down the Blue-Green Stream, 
Following the hills, making ten thousand turnings. 
We go along rapidly, but advance scarcely one hundred H. 
We are in the midst of a noise of water, 
Of the confused and Riingled sounds of water broken by stoaes. 
And in the deep darkness of pine-trees. 
Rocked, rocked, 
Moving on and on. 
We float past water-chestnuts 
Into a still clearness reflecting reeds and rushes. 
My heart b clean and white as silk; it has already achieved 

Peace; 
It is smooth as the pladd river. 
I long to stay here, curled up on the rocks, 
Dropping my fish-line forever. 
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FARM HOUSE ON THE WEI STREAM 
BY WANG WEI 

The slanting sun shines on the cluster of small houses upon 

the heights. 
Oxen and sheep are coming home along the distant lane. 
An old countryman is thinking of the herd-boy, 
He leans on his staff by the thom-branch gate, watching. 
Pheasants are calling, the wheat is coming into ear, 
Silk-wonns sleep, the mulberry-leaves are thin. 
Labourers, with their hoes over their shoulders, arrive; 
They speak pleasantly together, loth to part. 
It is for this I long — unambitious peace! 
Disappointed in my hopes, dissatisfied, I hum " Dwindled and 

Shrunken ■" 
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SEEKING FOR THE HERMIT OF THE WEST 

HILL; NOT MEETING HIM 

BY CH'iU WEI 

On the Nothing-B^ond Peak, a hut of red grass. 

I moimt straight up for thirty /(. 

I knock at the closed door — no serving boy. 

I look into the room. There is only the low table, and the 

stand for the elbows. 
If you are not «tting on the cloth seat of your rough wood 

cart. 
Then you must be fishing in the Autumn water. 
We have missed each other; we have not seen each other; 
My effort to do you homage has been in vain. 
The grass is the colour which rain leaves. 
From inside the window, I hear the sound of pine-trees at dusk. 
There is no greater solitude than to be here. 
My eais hear it ; my heart spreads open to it naturally. 
Although I lack the entertainment of a host, 
I have received much — the whole doctrine of clear purity. 
My joy exhausted, I descend the hill. 
Why should I wait for the Man of Wisdom? 
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FLOATING ON THE POOL OF JO YA. SPRING 
BY CHI WU-CH'iEN 

SouTART meditation is not suddenly snapped off; it continues 

without interruption. 
It flows — drifts this way, that way — returns upon iteelf. 
The boat moves before a twilight wind. 
We enter the mouth of the pool by the flower path 
At the moment when night enfolds die Western Valley. 
The serrated hills face the Southern Constellation, 
Mist hangs over the deep river pools and Soats down gendy, 

gently, with the current. 
Behind me, through the trees, the moon is sinking. 
The buunesB of the world is a swiftly moving space of water, 

a rushing, ^reading water. 
I am content to be an old man holding a bamboo fishing-rod. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE WANDERER" 
(composed by sit wu in the tihe of 

THE EMPEROR WU OF HAn) 
BY MENG CHIAO 

Thread from the hands of a doting mother 

Worked into the clothea of a far-off journeying son, 

Before hb departure, were the close, fine stitches set, 

Lest haply his return be long delayed. 

The heart — the inch-long grass — 

Who will contend that either can repay 

The gmtle brightness of the Third Month of Spring. 
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FAREWELL WORDS TO THE DAUGHTER OF 

THE HOUSE OF YANG 

BY WEI YING-WU 

Because of this, sad, sad has the whole day been to me. 

You must go forth and journey, far, very far. 

The time has come when you, the maiden, must go. 

The light boat ascends the great river. 

Your particular bitterness is to have none from whom you may 

claim support. 
I have cherished you. I have pondered over you. I have been 

increasingly gentle and tender to you. 
A child taken from those who have cared for it — 
On both sides separation brings the tears which will not cease. 
Fadng this, the very centre of the boweb is knotted. 
It is your duty, you must go. It is scarcely pos^ble to delay 

farther. 
From early childhood, you have lacked a mother's guidance. 
How then will you know to serve your husband's mother ? I 

am anxious. 
From this time, the support on which you must rely b the 

home of your husband. 
You will find kindness and sympathy, therefore you must not 

grumble ; 
Modesty and thrift are indeed to be esteemed. 
13S 
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Fm-FLOWER TABLETS 
Money and jewels, maid-servants and furnishings — are these 

necessary, a perfection to be waited for? 
The way of a wife should be filial piety, respect and compliance; 
Your manner, your conduct, should be in accord with this way. 
To-day, at dawn, we part. 
How many Autumns will pass before I see you? 
Usually I endeavour to command my feelings, 
But now, when my emotions come upon me suddenly, they are 

difficult to control. 
Bang returned home, I look at my own little girl. 
My tears tall as rain. They trickle down the string of my cap 

and ccmtinue to flow. 
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SUNG TO THE AIR: "LOOKING SOUTH OVER 
THE RIVER AND DREAMING" 

BY w£n T'!NG-yON 

The hair is combed. 
The face is washed. 
All is done. 

Alone, in die upper stoiy of my Siunmer-houae, I bend forward, 

looking at the river. 
A thousand salts pass — but among all of them the one is not. 
The slant sunlight will not speak. 
It will not speak. 
The long-stretched water scarcely moves. 

My bowels are broken within me. 

Oh! Island of the White Water Flowers! 
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TOGETHER WE KNOW HAPPINESS 

WRITTEN BT A DESCENDANT OF THE TOUNDER OF THE 
SOUTHERN t'aNG DYSASTY 
Silent and alone, I ascended the Weat Cupola. 
The moon was like a golden hook. 

In the quiet, empty, inner courtyard, the coolness of early 
Autumn enveloped the wu-t'ung tree. 

Sdssot? cannot cut this thing; 
Unravelled, it joins again and clings. 
It is the sorrow of aeparation, 
And none other tastes to the heart like this. 
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ONCE MORE FIELDS AND GARDENS 
BY T*AO YiJAN-MlNG 

Even as a }'oung man 

I was out of tune with ordinary pleasures. 

It was my nature to love the rooted hills, 

The high hills which look upon the four edges of Heaven. 

What folly to spend one's life like a dropped leaf 

Snared under the dust of streets. 

But for thirteen years it was so I lived. 

The caged bird longs for the fluttering of high leaves. 
Hie fish in the garden pool languishes for the whirled water 
Of meeting streams. 
So I de^red to clear and seed a patch of the wild Soudiem 

moor. 
And always a countryman at heart, 
I have come back to the square enclosures of my fields 
And to my walled garden with its quiet paths. 

Mine is a little property of ten mou or so, 
A thatched house of eight or nine rooms. 
On the North ade, the eaves arc overhung 
With the thick leaves of elm-trces, 
And willow-trecs break the strong force of the wind. 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
On the South, in front of the great hall, 
Peach-trees and plum-trees spread a n^ of braixiies ' 
Before the distant view. 

The village is hazy, hazy, 

And mist sucks over the op«i moor. 

A dog barks in the sunken lane which runs through the village. 

A cock crows, perched on a clipped mulberry. 

There is no dust or clatter 

In the courtyard before my houae. 

My private rooms are quiet. 

And calm with the leisure of moonlight through an open door. 

For a long time I lived in a cage; 
Now I have returned. 
For one must return 
To fulfil one's nature. 
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SONG OF THE SNAPPED WILLOW 

■WKITTEN DDIING THE LIANG DYNASIT 
When he mounted his hoise, he did not tale his leather riding- 
whip; 
He pulled down and snapped off the branch of a willow-tree. 
When he dismounted, he blew into his horizontal fiute, 
And it was as though the fierce grief of his departure would 
destroy the traveller. 
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THE CLOUDY RIVER 

(from THE "book OF ODES ") 
How the Cloudy River gUtten — 
Shiniiig, revolving in the sly! 
The King spoke : 
"Alas! Alas! 

What crime have the men of to-day committed 
That Heaven sends down upon them 
Confiision and death? 
The grain does not ^rout, 
The green harvests wither, 
Again and again this happens. 

There is no spirit to whom I have not rmdered homage, 
No sacrifice I have withheld for love. 
My stone sceptres and round badges of rank have come to an 

end. 
Why have I not been heard ? 

Already the drought is terrible b^'ond expresuon ! 

The heated air is overpowering; it is a concentrated fierceness. 

I have not ceased to offer the pure sacrifices, 

I myself have gone from the border altars to the ancestral 

temples. 
To Heaven, 
To Earth, 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 
I have made the proper offerings, 
I have buried them in the ground. 
There is no spirit I have not honoured, 
Hou Chi could do no more. 
Sliang Ti does not look favourably upon us. 
This waste and niin of the Earth — 
If my body alone might endure it! 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

I cannot evade the responMbility of it. 

I am afraid — afraid; I feel in peril — I feel in peril, 

As when one Iiears the clap of thunder and the roll of thunder. 

Of the remnant of the black-haired people of Chou 

There will not be left so much as lialf a man. 

Ruler over the high, wide Heavens, 

Even I shall not be spared. 

Why should I not be terrified 

Since the ancestral sacrifices will be ended? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 
The consequences of it cannot be prevented. 
Scorching — scorching ! 
Blazing — blazing ! 
No living place is left to me. 
The Great Decree of Fate is near its end. 
There is none to look up to; none whose counsel I might ask. 
The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days, 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETTS 
Cannot advise me in regard to these consequences. 
My &ther, my mother, my remote ancestors. 
How can you endure this which has befallen me .' 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

Parched and scoured the hills, the streams. 

Drought, the Demon of Drought, has caused these ravages, 

Like a burning fire which consumes everything. 

My heart is shrivelled with the heat ; 

Sorrow rises from the heart as smoke from fire. 

The many great dSdals, the upright men of ancient days, 

Do not listen to me. 

Ruler of the high, wide Heavens, 

Permit that I retire to obscurity. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expres^oa! 

I strive, and iorve myself in vain. 

I dread that which will come. 

How — why — should I bear this madness of drought? 

I svSkr not to know the reason for it. 

I oflered the yearly aacrifices for full crops in good time. 

I neglected not one of the Spirits of the Four Qjiartera of the 

Earth. 
The Ruler of the high, wide Heavens 
Does not even consider me. 

I have worshipped and reverenced the bright gods, 
They should not be dissatisfied or angry with me. 
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Already the drought is terrible beyond expressim! 

Everything is in confusion; all authority b gone; 

My officials are reduced to extremi^. 

My Chief Minister is afflicted with a continuing illness. 

My Mast^ of the Horse, my Commander of the Guards, 

My Steward, my attendants of the Right and of the Left, 

Not one among them has failed to tiy and help the people, 

Not one has fpven up because powerless. 

I raise my head and look at the Ruler of the wide, bright 

Heavens. 
Icry: 'Why must I suffer such grief!' 

I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens, ' 

There are little stars twinkling, even those stars. 

My officers and the great men of my country, 

You have wrought uncerely and without gain. 

The Great Decree is near its end. 

Do not abandon what you have partly accomplished, 

Your prayers are not for me alone, 

But to guard the people and those who watch over them from 

calamity. 
I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens. 
When shall I receive the favour of rest?" 
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TO THE AIR: "THE FALLEN LEAVES AND 

THE PLAINTIVE CICADA" 

BY THE EMPEROR WU OF HAN 

There is no rustle of »Iken sleeves, 
Dust gather in the Jade Courtyard. 
The empty houses are cold, still, without sounds 
The leaves fell and lie upon the bars of doorway after door- 
way. 
I long for theMost Beautiful One ,• how can I attain my desire ? 
Pain bursts my heart There Is no. peace. 
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WRITTEN IN EARLY AUTUMN AT THE POOL 

OF SPRINKLING WATER 
BY CHAO TI OF HAN, THE "BRIGHT EMPEROR " 

In Autumn, when the landacape is dear, to Boat over the wide, 

water ripples. 
To pick the water-chestnut and die lotus-flower with a quick, 

light hand ! 
The fresh wind is cool, we start singing to the movement of 

die oars. 
The clouds are bright; they part bdbre the light of dawn; the 

moon has sunk below the Silver Itiver. 
Enjoying such pleasure for ten thousand years — 
Could one consider it too much? 
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PROCLAIMING THE JOY OF CERTAIN HOURS 
BY THE EMPEROR LING OF (lATER) HAN 

Cool wind ridng. Sun gparVItng on the wide canal. 
Pink lotuses, bent down by day, spread open at night. 
There is too much pleasure; a day cannot contain it. 
Clear sounds of strings, smooth flowing notes of flageolets — ■ 

we sing the " Jade Love-Bird " song. 
A thousand years? Ten dwusand? Nothing could exceed suc^ 

delight. 
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A SONG OF GRIEF 
BY PAN CHIEH-YO 

Glazed ulk, newly cut, smooth, glittering, white, 

As white, as clear, even as &oat and anov. 

Perfectly fashioned into a fan, 

Round, round, like the brilliant moon. 

Treasured in my Lord's sleeve, taken out, put in — 

Wave it, shake it, and a litde wind flies from it. 

How often I fear the Autumn Season's coming 

And die fierce, cold wind whidi scatters the blazing heat. 

Discarded, passed 1^, laid in a box alone; 

Sud) a little titatf and the thing of love cast off. 
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A LETTER OF THANKS FOR PRECIOUS 
PEARLS BESTOWED BY ONE ABOVE 
BY CHIANG TS'aI-p'iN • 

(the "plum-blossom" concubine of 

THE EBIFEBOR MING HUANg) 
It u long — long — since my two eyebrows were painted 

like caaua-leaves. 
I have ended the adorning of myself. My tears soak my dress 

of coarse red silk. 
All day I nt in the Palace of the High Gate. Idonotwatih; 

I do not comb my hair. 
How can precious pearls soodie so desolate a grief. 
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DANCING 
by yang kuei-fei 
(the "white poplab" imperial concubine of 
the emperor ming huanc) 
Wide sleeves sway. 
Scents, 
Sweet scents 
Incessantly coming. 

It is red lilies, 

Xx)tus lilies, 

Floating up, 

And up. 

Out of AutiiniQ mist. 

Thin clouds 

Puffed, 

Fluttered, 

Blown OQ a rippling wind 

Through a mountain pass. 

Young willow shoots 
Touching, 
Brushing, 
The water 
Of the garden pool. 
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SONGS OF THE COURTESANS 

(WHITTEN DURING THE LIANG DYNASTy) 

ONE OF THE "SONGS OF THE TEN REQUESTS" 

BY TING LIU NIANG 

My skirt b cut out of peacock silk. 

Red and giten shine together, they are also opposed. 

It dazzles like the gold-chequered skin of the scaly dragon. 

Clearly ao odd and lovely a thing must be admired. 

My Lord himself knows well the size. 

I beg thee, my Lover, give me a girdle. 

AI Al THINKS OF THE MAN SHE LOVES 

How often must I pass the moonlight nights alone? 

I gaze ha — far — for the Seven Scents Chariot. 

My girdle drops because my waist is shrunken. 

The golden hairpins of my disordered head-dress arc all askew. 
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SENT TO HER LOVER YUAN AT HO NAN ( SOUTH 

OF THE river) BY CHANG PI LAN (jADE-GREEN 

orchid) from HU PEI (north OF THE LAKe) 

My Lover is like die tree-peony of Lo Yang. 

I, unworthy, like the common willows of Wu Ch'ang. 

Both places love the Spring wind. 

When shall we hold each other's hands again? 



CH IN, THE "fire-bird WITH PLUMAGE WHITE 
AS JADE," LONGS FOR HER LOVER 

Incessant the buzzing of insects b^ond the orchid curtain. 
The moon flings slanting shadows from the pepper-trees 

across the courtyard. 
Pity the girl of the flowery house. 
Who is not equal to the blossoms 
Of Lo Yang. 
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THE GREAT HO RIVER 

BY THE MOTHER OF THE LORD OF SUNG 

(fROH " THE BOOK OF DDES *'} 

Who says the Ho is vide? 
Why one little reed can bridge it. 

Who says that Sung is far! 
I stand on tiptoe and see it. 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why the smallest boat cannot enter. 

Who says that Sung is far ? 

It takes not a morning to reach it. 
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WRTITEN PICTURES 
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AN EVENING MEETING 
The night is the colour of Spring mists. 
The lamp-Hower falls, 
And the flame bursts out brightly. 
In the midst of the disorder of the dresung-table 
Lies a blade ^e-stone. 
As she dances, 

A goldoi hairpin drops to the ground. 
She peeps over her kn, 
Ardi, coquettish, welcoming his arrival. 
Then suddenly striking the strings of her table-lute. 
She sings — 

But what b the rain of Sorceress Gorge 
Doing by the shore of the Western Sea? 

Li Hai-ku, igth Century 
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THE EMPEROR'S RETURN FROM A JOXJRNEY 

TO THE SOUTH . 
Like a saint, he comes, 
The Most Noble. 
In his lacquered state chariot 
He awes the hundred living things. 
He is clouded with the purple smoke of incense, 
A round umbrella 
Protects the Son of Heaven. 
Exqiu»te is the beau^ 
Of the two-edged sworda, 
Of the chariots, 

Of the star-embroidered shoes of the attendants. 
The Sun and Moon fans are borne before him. 
And he is preceded by sharp speats 
And the blowing brightness of innumerable flags. 
The Spring wind proclaims the Emperor's return. 
Binding the ten thousand districts together 
In a chorded harmony of Peace and Satisfaction, 
So that the white-haired old men and the muldtudes rejoice, 
And I wish to add my ode 
In praise of perfect peace. 

Wem Chemg-mikg, 16th Century 
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ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL 
CONCUBINE 
Fine rain. 
Spring mud 
Slippery as bean curds. 
In a rose-red flash, she approaches — 
Beautiiul, sparkling like wine; 
Tottering as though overconrie with wine. 
Her little feet slip on the sliding path; 
Who will support her? 
Clearly it b her picture 
We see here, 

In a rose-red ^Iken dress. 
Her hair plaited like the folds 
Of the hundred clouds. 
It is Manshu. 

Ch'en Hung-Shou, 19th Century 
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CALUGRAPHY 

The writing of Li Po-hai 

Is like the vermilion bird 

And the blue-green dragon. 

It drifts slowly as clouds drift; 

It has the wide swiftnem of wind. 

Hidden within it lurk the dragon and the tiger. 

Tl>e writing of Chia, the offidal. 
Is like the high hat of ceremonial. 
It fiashes like flowers in the hair, 
And its music is the trailing of robes 
And the sweet tinkling of jade girdle-pendants. 
Because of hb distinguished position, 
He never says anjthing not sanctioned by precedent. 
, LuNC T'uKG-BBtJ, 1 8th Century 
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THE PALACE BLOSSOMS 
When the rain ceases, 

llie white vato- flowers of Ch'ang Lo stroll together at sunset 
In the City by the River. 
The young ^rb are no longer confined 
In the gold pavilions, 
But may gaze at the green water 
Whirling under ttie bridge of many turnings. 

Tai Ta-hiek, 18A Century 
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ONE GOES A JOURNEY 
He is going to the Tung "Ping Lake, 
My itiend whom I have loved so many years. 
The Spring wind startles the willows 
And they break into pale leaf. 
I go with my friend 
As far as the river-bank. 
He is gone — 

And my mind is filled and overflowing 
With the things I did not aay. 

Again the white water flower 

Is ripe for plucking. 

Tlie green, pointed swords of the iris 

Splinter the brown earth. 

To the South of the river 

Are many aweet-oUvc trees. 

I gather branches of them to give to my friend 

On his r^um. 

Liu Shih-ak, 18tb Century 
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FROM THE STRAW HUT AMONG THE SEVEN 
PEAKS 

From the high pavilion of the great rock, 

I look down at the green river. 

There is the sail of a returning boat. 

The birds are Bying in pairs. 

The faint snuiF colour c^ trees 

Closes the horizon. 

All aboQt me 

Sharp peaks jag upward; 

But through my window, 

And beyond, 

Is the smooth, broad brightness 

Of the setting sun. 

II 

Clouds brush the rocky ledge. 
In the dark green shadow left by the sunken sun 
A jade fountain flies. 
And a little stream. 

Thin as the fine thread spun by sad women in prison chambo^ 
Slides through the grasses 
And whirls suddenly upon itself 
1ST 
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FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 

Avoiding the iharp edges of the iris-leaves. 
Few people pan here. 

Only the hermits of the hills rotne in compaaiea 
To gather the Imperial Fern. 

Im Kuk, 19th Centiuy 
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ON THE CLASSIC OF THE HILLS AND SEA 
In what place does the doDabar-mi tree of the akbcroiats 

Upon the sun-slopes 

or Mount Mi 

It pushes out its yellow flowen 

And rounds its crimson fruit. 

Eat it and you will live forever. 

The frozen dew is like white jade; 

It shimmers with the cunous light of gems. 

Why do people regiard these things? 

Because the Yellow Emperor condden them of importaiice. 
Written by Li Hai-ku, 19th Century 
Composed by T'ao Ch'iem 
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THE HERMIT 
A COLD rain blurs the edges of the river* 
Night enters Wu, 
In the level brightness of dawn 
I saw my friend start alone for the Ch'u Mountain. 
He gave me this message for his friends and relations at Ix> 

Yang! 
My heart b a pie<x of ice in a jade cup. 

Written by Lt Hai-ku, 1 9th Century 
Composed by Wang Ch^ang-uno 
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AFTER HOW MANY YEARS 

SPRING 
The willows near the roadside rest-house are soA with new- 
burst buds. 
I saunter along the river path, 

Listening to the occasional beating of the ferry drum. 
Clouds blow and separate, 
And lietween them I see the watch toweiB 
Of the distant city. 
They come in official coata 
To examine my books. 
Months go by; 

Years slide backwards and disappear. 
Musing, 
I shut my eyes 

And think of the road I have come, 
And of the Spring weeds 
Choking the fields of my house. 

SUMMER 
The rain has stopped. 
The clouds drive in a new direction. 

The sand is so dry and hard that my wooden shoes ring upon it 
As I walk. 
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The flowers in the wind arc very beautiful. 

A little stream quietly draws a line 

Through the sand. 

Every household is druak with sacrificial wine. 

And every field is tall with millet 

And pale young wheat. 

I have not much business. 

It is a good day. 

I smile. 

I will write a poem 

On all this sudden brightness. 

ADTDIfN 
Hoar-frost is fidting^ 
And the water of the river rum clear. 
The moon has not yet risen, 
But there are many stars. 
I hear the watch-dogs 
In the near-by village. 
On the oppoNte bank 

Autumn lamps are burning in the windows. 
I am sick, 

Sick with all the illnesses there are. 
I can bear this cold no longer, 
And a great pi^ for my whole past life 
Fills my mind. 
The boat has started at last. 
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be careful not to run foul 
Of the fishing-neta ! 

WINTER 

1 was lonely in the cold valleys 
Where I was stationed. 

But I am stitl lonely. 

And when no one is near 

t «gh. 

My gluttcmoua wife rails at me 

To guard her bamboo shoots. 

My son is ill and neglects to water 

The flowers. 

Ohyes, 

Old red rice can satisfy hunger, 

And poor people can buy muddy, unstrained wtne 

On credit. 

But the pile of land-tax bills 

lA growing; 

I will go over and see my ndg^bour, 

Lieaning on ray staff. 

Li Hai-ku, 19th Century 
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THE INN AT THE MOUNTAIN PASS 
I RETURN to the inn at the foot of the Climbing Bean Paas. 
The smooth skin of the water shines, 
And the clouds slip ova* the sky. 
This is the twilight of dawn and dusk. 
On the top of Hsi Leng 
The hill priest sits in the evening 
And meditates. 
Two — 
Two— 

Those are the lights of liahing-boats 
Arriving at the door. 

Wang Chikg-ts'Ing, I9di Century 
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U T'AI-PO MEDITATES 
Li Po climbed the Flowery Mountain 
As far as the Peak of the Fallen Precipice. 
Gazing upward, he said: 

*' From this little space my breath can reach the God Star." 
He sighed, regr^ng his irresolution, and thought; 
**H^^ T'iao alarms people with his poetry. 
1 can only scratch my head 
And beseech die Green Heaven 
To r^prd me." 

Ho PiNG-SHoi/, 19th Centuiy 
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PAIR OF SCROLLS 

Shoals of fish assemble and scatter, 
Suddenly there is no trace of them. 

The ungle butterfly comes — 
Goes — 
Comes — 

Retumiug as though urged by love. 

Ho Shao-chi, 19th Century 
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TWO PANELS 

Bt the scent of the burning pine-cotus, 
I read the '* Book of Changes." 

Shaking the dew from the lotus-flowers, 
I write "Pang poetry. 

I-iANG T'UNG-SHU, 19th Centuiy 
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THE RETURN 
He is a solitary traveller 
Returning to his home in the West. 
Ah, but how difiicult to find the way! 
He has journeyed three thousand H. 

He has attended an Imperial audience at the TVelve Towers. 
He sees the slanting willows by the road 
With their new leaves, 
But when he left his house 
His eyes were daisied by the colours 
Of Autumn. 

What darknes fills them now! 
He is ^ 6x)m the Autumn-bright lulls 
He remembers. 

The spread of the river before him is empty, 
It slides — slides. 

Li Hai-ku, 19th Centuiy 
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EVENING CALM 
The Bun has set. 
The sand sparkles. 
The sky is bright with afio^low. 
The small waves flicker, 
And the swirling water rustles the stones. 
In the white path of the moon, 
A small boat drifts, 
Seeking for the entrance 
To the stream of many turnings. 
Probably tho* is snow 
On the shady slopes of the hills. 

Kao Sam-CHI, 19th Centuiy 
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FISHING PICTURE 
Th£ fishermen draw their nets 
From the great pool of the Tan River. 
They have hired a boat 
And come here to fish by the reflected light 
Of the sunlen sun. 

Ta Chung-kuang, 19th Century 
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FACSIMILE OF ORIGINAL " HANGING-OH-THE- 
WALL POEM " ENTITLED " FISHING PICTURE " 
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SPRING. SUMMER. AUTUMN 
The stream at the foot of the mountaia 
Runs all day. 
Eveo Ba back in the hills, 
The grass b growing; 
Spring is late there. 
From all about comes the sound 
Of dogs barking 
And chickens cheeping. 
Th^ are stripping the mulbeny-trees, 
But who planted them i 

What a wind! 

We start in our boat 

To gather the red water-diestnut 

Leaning on my staff, 

I watch the sun ^k 

Behind the Western village. 

I can see the apricot-trees 

Set on their raised stone platform. 

With an old fisherman standing 

Beside them. 

It makes me think 

Of the Peach-Blossom Fountain, 

m 
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Pm-FLOWER TABLETS 

AdcI the houses . 
Clustered about it. 

Let us meet beade the spring 

And drink wine together. 

I will bring my table-lute; 

It is good 

To lean against 

The great pines. 

In the gatdens to the South, 

The sun-flowers are wet with dew; 

They will pick them at dawn. 

And all night 

In the Western villages 

One hears the sound of yellow millet being pounded. 

Li Hai>eu, 1 9th Century 
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SONGS OF 'niE MARCHES 

NoU 1. JlitBie FiSOi MonA, 

Bta siai Ihe HeoKHrhigh hilk 
Shine toUh ntow. 

The Fifth Month corresponds to Jane. (See Introduc- 
tion.) The Heaven-high hills are the T'ien Shan Moun- 
tains, which run across the Northern part of Central 
Asia and in (daces attain a height of 20,000 feet. (See 
map.) 

NoU 2. Playing " The Snapped WiUme." 

The name of an old song sugges^g homericlness; it b 
Uanslated in this volume. It was written during the 
liang Dynasty (as>. 502-SS7). References to it are very 
common in Chinese poetry. 

iVoto 3. So Ouii Ihey may be able in an imlani la rath upon (he Bar- 
bariam. 
The Chinese regarded the tribes of Central Asia, known 
by the generic name of Hsiong Nu, as Barbarians, and 
often spoke of them as such. It was during the reign ot 
Shih Huang Ti (221-206 B.C.) that these tribes first 
seriously threatened China, and it was to resist their in- 
cursions that the Great Wall was buDt. They were a 
nomadic people, moving from place to place ic search of 
fi^eah pasture for their herds. They viere famoos tor 
their horsemanship and always fought on horsdmck. 

Note 4. And the portraU of Ho P'iao Yao 

Hangi magnificent in the Lin Panilicm. 

Ho P'iao Yao was a famous leader whose somame was 
17-5 
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NOTES 

Ho. He was glveo the pseudonym ot P'lao Yao, meaning 
, "to wind with great speed to the extreme limit," be- 
cause of his energy in fighting. His Iiut for war was ao 
terrible that the soldiers under him always expected to 
be killed. After his death, the Empwor Wu of Han 
erected a tomb in bis honour. It was covered with 
blocks of stone in order that it might resemble the Ch'i 
Lien MouAtains, where Ho P'iao Yao's most succeaaful 
battles had been fought. 
The Lin Pavilion was a Hall when the portraita of dis- 
tinguished men were hung. 

Note 5. The Hemenly aoldiera arue. 

The Chinese eoldira^ were called the "Heavenly Sol- 
diers" becaose they fought for the Emperor, who was 
the Son of Heaven. 

NoU e. Daida Oe tiger talfy. 

A disk broken in half, worn as a proof of identity and 
authority. The General was given one half, the Empenn 
kept the other. 

Note 7, The Jade Pate ha* not y^ been forced. 

la order to reach the Central Adan battlfr-fidds, the 
soldios were oUiged to go out througfa the Jade Peas, or 
Barrier, which lay in the curious bottle-neck <S land 
between the mountain ranges which occupy the centre 
ctf the continent. (See map.) \ 

NoleS. They leiied the mow cf the Inhnd Sea. 

The Inland, or Green Sea, is the Chinese name for the 
Eokoncff Lake lying West of the Eansu border, (See 

NoU 9. Thty lay on Ok aand at the top of the Dragon Moand. 

The Dragon Mound is a high ridge of land on the West- 
ern border of Sbeom, now comprising parted the Eastern 
176 
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NOTES 
boundary of Kansu. The native accounts say that the 
load eadrcles the mountains nine times, and that it 
takes seven days to make the ascent. "Itsheight ia not 
known. From its summit, one can see five hundred IL 
To the East, lie the homes of men; to the West, wild 
wastes. The sound of a stone thrown over the preciiace 
is heard for several li." 

Bote to. AU tkit they bore thai the Moon Clan. 

Name of one of the Hsiung Na tribes. It was this tribe, 
known to Europeans under name of Huns, who ovenaa 
Europe in the Fifth Century. 

THE PERII£ OF THE SHU ROAD 
Sole H. During the r^gn of the Tang Empottr, HsOan Tsnog 
(A.D. 712-756), better known as Ming Huang, a rebdlion 
broke out under An La-shan, an official who had for 
many years enjoyed the Emperor's supreme favour. 
Opinions among the advisers to the throne differed as to 
vhetber or not tlie Emperor had better fly &om his 
capital and take refuge in the province oi Szechwaui 
the andmt Slui. li T'ai-po strcmgly disapproved ol 
the step, hut as he was no longer in office could only 
express hia opinion under the guise ot a poem. Tbii 
poem, which the Chinese read in a metaphorical sense, 
describes the actual perils t^ the road leading aooas the 
Mountains of the Two-Eklged Sword, the only thorough- 
fare into Szechwan. IS T'ai-po's counsel did not prevail, 
however, and the Emperor did actually flee, bat not 
until after the poran was written. 

NoU 12. No greater vmdeHaking than Ihit hat been tinee Tian Ti'ang 
and Ya Fu ruled the land. 
Theae tbtq early Rulers. Ts'an Ts'nng was the first 
177 
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NOTES 

King <tf^ii,tbe modem Szechwan. He was suppoeed b> 
be a deaceodant of the semi-lt^raidaTy Yellow Emperot, 

Note 13. Bui the tartk <4 ^ mountain/ell arid otmiAebned the Haw 
to thai they peruhaL 
An historical allusion to five strong men sent by the King 
of Shu to obtain the dau^teis of the King of Ch'in. 

Note lU. Aboee, the toaring tipt ef the hiifit moantaini hold back the 
fix dragoni of Ae sun. 
The swi is supposed to drive ronnd the Heavens once 
every day in a chariot drawn by six dragons and drivea 
by a charioteer named Hsi Ho. 

Note 15. The gibbonM elimb and climb. 

Gibbons, which are very oommcm m this part ot China, 
are a small species (A tailless ape, thoroughly arboreal ia 
th^ haluts. They make the woods sound with un- 
earthly cries at night, and are unsurpasaed in agility and 
BO Bwift in movement as to 1m able to catch flying birds 
with their pawn. 

NoUlS. Thu is what the Ttto-Edged Sword Moaniauu are like! 

In this range, the mountains are so high, the cliffs so 
prectpitoos, and the passes so few, that it was almost 
ImpoesiUe lo devise a means of crossing them. Hie 
Chinese, however, have invmted an ingenious kind of 
pathway called a "terraced" or "flying" road. Holes 
are cut in the face of the difTs. and wooden piles are 
mortised into them at an angle. Tree trunks are then 
laid across the space between the tops ot the piles and 
the cliff wall, making a corduroy road, the whole being 
finally covered with earth. These roads are so solidly 
built that not only people, but horses and even small 
carts, can pass over them. As there are no railings, 
however, travel upon them is always Cteught with mcwo 
tx less danger. 

irs 
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LOOKING AT THE MOON AFTER RAIN 
Note 17. Ha}f qf &e moon4oad it aiready up. 

Id Chineae mythology, the eh'an, a three-l^ged toad, 
lives in the moon and is supposed to sirallow it during 
an ecUpse. The toad is very long-lived and grows horns 
at the age <^ three thousand yean. It was originally a 
woman named Ch'ang O, who stole the drug of Immor- 
taUty and iled to the moon to escape faer husband's 
wrath. Tbo moon is <^len r^erred to as ch'an, as in the 
poem. 

Note 18. The glimmer cfUia like tmoolh hoar-frotl gpreading over ten 
Ihoutandi. 
A It is a Chinese land measuremrait, equal to about one 
thiid of a mile. 

THE LONELY WIFE 
Note 19. There u onf)' the moon, thining Ihrough the eloadt cfa hard, 
jade-green tky. 
The term "jade," in Chinese literature, includes both 
the jaddtes and nephrites. These semi-transparent 
stones are found in a great variety of colours. There are 
black jades; pure white jades, described by the Chinese 
as "mutton fat"; jades with brown and red veins; yel- 
low jades tinged with green; grey jadea with white or 
brown lines running through them; and, moat usual eA 
aU, gre^ jades, <£ which thece are an infinite numb» tA 
shades. 

These gre^ jades vary from the daric, opaque moss- 
green, very much like the New Zealand "green-stone," 
to the jewd jade celled by the Chinese fei le'ai, or 
"kingGsher feather," which, in perfect examples, is the 
brilliant green of an emerald. As a result of this range of 
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NOTES 
colouring, the Chinese use the term "jade" to describe 
the tinta seen in Nature. The colours <^ the ^y, the 
hills, the sea, can all be foond in the jades, which are 
c<msidered by the Chinese as the most dearable of pre- 
lUOuB Bttuiee. In addition to its employinent in actual 
comparison, the word "jade" is very often used in a 
figurative sense to denote anything especially desirable. 

NoU 20. Beneath the quilt of the Fire-Bird, on the bed of the Siioer- 
Cretled Lone-Pheasani. 
The Fire-Bird is the Loan, and the Love-Pheasant the 
Ph^ Ilaang; both are fully described in the table of 
mythical BH^'Uftls in the Intjoduction, 

Note 21. At the Uart of yoar mo Unworthy One eaeape and eontinae 
eonsUmlly to flow. 
The term "Unworthy One "is constantly used by wives 
and ctKocubiiiee in speaking of themselves to their hufr- 
bands or to the men they love. 

N(de 22. Am I Uui on my pillow, I hear Ote cold, noatalgie tound cf the 
waier-ehek. 
The clepsydra, or water-clock, has been used by the 
Chinese for many caituriee, one can still be seen in the 
North Worahipping Towm in Canton, and another m 
the "Forbidden" portion of the Peking Palace, where 
the dethroned Manchu Emperor lives. The fallowing 
. account (^ the one in Canton is taken from the " Chinese 
RqwMtory," Volume XX, Page 430; "The clepsydra ia 
called the *copper-jar water-dropper.' There are four 
covered jars standing on a brickwork stairway, the top 
of each (A which ia levd with the bottom (A the one 
above it. The largest measures twenty-three inches 
high and broad and contains seventy catties or ninety- 
seven and a half pinta of watcv; the second is twenty- 
two incbea high and twenty-one inches broad; the third, 
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tweoty-oDe inches high and twenty broad; and the low- 
est, twenty-three inches high and nineteen inches broad. 
Each is connected with ttie other by an open trough 
along which tiie water trickles. The wooden index in 
the lowest jar b set every morning and afternoon at 
five o'clock, by placing the mark on it for these hours 
even with the cover through wliich it rises and indicates 
the time. The water is dqiped out and poured back iato 
the top jar whrai the index shows the completion of the 
half day, and the wat«r ia renewed every quarter." 

THE PLEASURES WITHIN THE PALACE 

Nok 23. From liUU, UOle girlt, Btey hose lieed in the Golden Hoaie. 

The "Golden House" is an allusion to a remark made 
by the Empwor Wu <A Han who, when still a boy, ex- 
claimed that if he could marry his lovely cousin A-chiao 
he would build a golden house for her to live in. 

Palaces were often given most pictureoque names, 
and different parts of the prerancts were described as 
1>^B of "jade " cw some other precious material, the use 
of the word " gcdden " b, of course, in this case, purely 
figurative. 
Tbe organization c^ the Imperial seraglio, which contained 
many thousands of women, was most complicated, and 
the ladies belonged to different classes or ranks. 

There was- only one Empress, whose title was Hoa, 
and, if the wife of the preceding monarch were still alive, 
she was called Tai Hoa, or Greater Empress. These 
ladiea had each th«r own palace. Next in rank came tbe 
prindpal Imperial concubines or secondary wives called 
Pei. As a rale, there were two of them, and they had 
each thor palace and household. M%et them came the 
P'in described as "Imperial concubines of first rank," or 
maids of honour, who lived t<^ether in a large palace 
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and who, once they had atteined this rank, could never 
be dispersed. (SeeNot«69.) The ladies of the Court are 
often spoken ot as Fei-P'in. Of lower rank Ihaii these 
were the innumerable Palace women called Ck'ieh, con- 
cubines or handmaids. Tbe use of the word is not con- 
fined to the inmates ot the Palace, as ordinary people 
may have eh'iek. Little girb who were especially pretty, 
or who showed imusual promise, were often sent to the 
Palace when quite young, that they might became ac- 
customed to the BurromidingB while slill childrrai. (See 
Introduction.) 

NoU 24. They are lonely, lately, in the Purple Hall 

The Ruler of Heaven lives in a circumpolar constellation 
called the Tzi] Wei, Purple Enclosure; therefore the Pal- 
ace of his Son, the Ruler oi Earth, is called " Purple." 

NoU 25. Their only torrote, Ihal the tongt and uiu dances are ocer. 

The wu dance is a posturing dance for which special, 
very elaborately embroidered dreases with long stream' 
era are worn. As the Brms move, these Bcarvesfloatrhylb- 
mically in the aii. 

NoU 26. Changed into the five-coloured chadt and flown auiay. 

The allusion to tbe five-coloured clouds is to the beauti- 
fully variegated clouds, bright with the five Ot^urs of 
happiness, upon which the Immortals ride. 

WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER OF A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 
NoU 27. Bright, bright, the gilded magpie mirror. 

Magpies are the birds of happiness. There is an old 
story of the Gold Magpie which tells that, ages ago, a 
husband and wife, at parting, divided a round mirror 
between them, each keeping a half as a guarantee of 
fiddity. Unhappily, the wife forgot her marriage vows, 
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' aDdtoheihorrorthehalfciicIeshehBdkeptturnedinto 
A magpie and flew away. Since then, magpies are often 
carved on mirror backs as remindera and warnings. 

Note 28. I-mU at my dretaing-^and, and I am like the Green Fire-Bird 
who, thinking of iit male, died aJone. 
Tile Gre^ Fire-Bird is a fabvdous creature wbo ia re- 
garded aa the embcxiiment of every grace and beauty. It 
ia the eaaence lA the Tat: God, and references to it in 
Btories oi love and marriage are frequent. One of the 
most popular of these tales is that of a King cA India 
who caught a beautiful bird with green plumage of an 
extraordinary brilliance. He valued it greatly, and had 
an exquisite gold cage made for it. For three yeare it 
lived in captivity, and not a sound came from it in all 
that time. At last, the King, who was much puszled at 
itssilence, coMulted his wife, saying: "la the creature 
dumb?" She replied: "No, but every creatnre is the 
same, when it meeta <me erf ita own species it will speak." 
Not knowing how to obtain a mate for the Green Fire- 
Bird, the King placed a lai^ mirror in ita cage. The £uan 
danced with joy, uttered strange cries, and then, with 
all its strength, hurled itaetf against ita own reflection 
and fell dead. 

Note "St. My teara, like while jade diop-tlidu, fall in a tingk piece. 

It was said of the Empress Ch'Sn of Wei (403-241 B.C.) 
that her tears fell so fast tbey formed connected tinea 
like jade chop-aticka. 

SONGS TO THE PEONIES 

JVbfe J0. The "Songs to the Peonies" were written on a Spring 

morning wEten Ming Huang, accompanied by Yang 

Kuei-fei, bis favourite concubine, and hia Court, had 

gone to see the blooms for which he bad a passion. As he 
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Bat, admiring the flowo^ and listeoing to the ain^ng of 
the Palace maidens, he suddenly e^LcIaimed: "I am tired 
of these old aooga, call li Po." The poet was found, but 
unfortuaalely in a state best described by the Chinese 
expression of "great drunk." Supported by attendants 
on dther ude <^ him, he appeared at the pavilion, and 
while Yang Kuei-fei held his ink-elab, dashed off the 
"Songs." She then sang them to the air, "Peaceful 
Brigbtnees," while the Emperor beat time. 

The "Songa" compare Yang Kuei-fei to the Immor- 
tals and to li Fu-jSn, a famous beauty of whom it was 
said that "one glance would overthrow a dty, a second 
would overthrow the State." But, unluckily, Li T'ai-po 
also brought in the name of the " Flying Swallow," a con- 
cubine of the Han Emperor Ch'gng, who caused the 
downfall of the noble Pan Chieh-yU (see Note 155) and 
is looked upon as a despicable character. Kao Li-shih, 
the Chief Eunuch at the Court, induced Yang Kuei-fei 
to take this mention as an insult, and it finally cost Id 
T'ai-po his place at Court. 

In the third "Song," there is an allusion to the Em- 
peror under the figure of the sun. When his presence is 
ranoved, the unhappy, jealous flowers feci as if they 
were growing on the North side of the pavilion. 

Yang Kud-fei, the most famous Imperial concubine in 
Chinese history, was a young girl of the Yang (White 
Poplar) family, named Yii Huan, or Jade Armlet; she is 
generally referred to as Yang Kuei-fei or simply Eud- 
fei — Exalted Imperial Concubine. 

The Chief Eunuch brought bw before the Tang Em- 
peror, Ming Huang, at a time when the old man was 
inconscJable from the double deaths of bis beloved Em- 
press and his favourite mistregs. 

The story goes that the Emperor first saw Yang Yti 
Huan, then fifteen years old, as she was bathing in the 
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pool made of stone, white as jade, in the pleesore palace 
he had built on the Blopes of the li Mountains. As the 
young girl left the water, ahe wrapped herself in a doak 
of open-work gauze through which her skin shone with a 
V(»iderful light. The Emperor immediately fell dee- 
pwately in love with her,''and she soon became chief of 
the Palace ladiee wearing "half thegarmraitsof snEm- 
preas," 

Yang Eud-fei rose to aich heights <^ powe> that b^ 
word was law; she had her own palace, her own dancing- 
giris, and was even allowed by tin doting monarch to 
adopt the great An Lu-^ian, for whom she had a pas- 
ricm, as her son. Her Ecdlies and extiavagandes were in- 
nnmend>le,and her ill'^ame spread about the country to 
Boch an extmt that, wh«i the rebellion broke out (see 
Note 37), the scJdieTB reused to fi^t nntH she had been 
gtftsi over to than f<x' execution. 

Aftw her death, Ming Uoang spent three inconaolable 
: years as an exile in Szechwan, and bis firat act upon hia 
retnm to the Ejnpire, which he had ceded to bis son, was 
to open her grave. It was empty. Even the gold hair- 
Mnaments, and the half <^ a round gcdd box shaied with 
the Empottr as an emUua of conjugal unity, had gone; 
the <mly trace of the deed beauty was the scent-bag in 
which she had kept these treasures. "Ah," cried the 
tmbappy monarch, " may I not see evai the bones cf my 
beloved?" In despair, he sent for a Taoist magician and 
Ix^ged him to search the Worlds tar Yang Euei-fei. The 
Taoist burnt charms to enlist the hdp of the beneficent 
BiHrita, but these were unsuccessful in their search. He 
finally eat in contemplation until the "vital essence" 
issued from his body and descended to the World at 
Shades. Here the names of all the spirits who have 
passed Irom the World of Light are ait»ed in classified 
books, bat that ot Yang Kuei-fei was not among them. 
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The demon id cha^e insisted that if the name were not 
entered, the spirit had not arrived, and the Taoist IJeft, 
Bad and crest-fallen. 

He then reflected that if she really were not at the 
Yellow Springs below, Bfae must be among the Immortals 
above. He therefore ascended to Paradise, and asked 
the first pawm he met, who happened to be the Weaving 
Maiden who lives ia the sky, for news of the lost lady. 
The Weaving Maiden was most uncommunicative, and 
found much diEQculty in believing that Ming Hviang, 
who had consented to the execution of Yang Ku»-fei, 
leally mourned her death, but finally admitted that she 
was hving among the Immortals on the island ol P'&)g 
Lai in the Jade-grey Sea, and even assisted the Taoist to 
find her. She thai told Yang Kuei-fei tliat, if she still 
loved the Emperor, the Moon Mother might be induced 
to allow a meeting at the full moon on the fifteenth day 
td the Eighth Month. Yang Kuei-fei eagerly assented, 
and giving the Taoist a gold hairpin and her half erf the 
lound box as a proof of her existence, begged that he 
hasten back to the World of Light and make all arrange- 
ments with her lover. 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, the Taoist threw 
bia fly-whip into the ah-, creating a bridge of light be- 
tween this world and the moon, and over this Ming 
Huang passed. Yang Kuei-fei was waiting for him. She 
stood imder the great cassia-tree which grows in the 
moon, and was surromided by fairies. 

The story, which is often smig to the air "Rainbow 
Skirta and Feather Collar," goes on to relate that the 
Weaving Maiden was moved to deep pity by their joy 
at meeting and arranged with the Jade Emperor, Chief 
Ruler of the Heavens, that the pair, immortalized by 
their great love, should live f<:a«ver in the Tao Li Heaven. 
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THE PALACE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON ROBES . 

Nole 3i. I ponder kit regard, not mine the toK 

Enjoyed by Oioae wUhin liie Purple Paiace. 

Tbe Palace woman of Ch'in was evidently one of the 
lower ranks of concubines who lived in the Womea's 
Apartmenta and only appeared when sent for, not in one 
of the palaces given to ladies of higher rank. 

Tiate 32. Iffioodt ahoidd come, I alio taoald not leme. 
A bear might come and tlill I coaid protect. 

Now that she is no longer needed, she reflects sadly OD 
the stories of two heroines whose behaviour she would 
^dly have emulated. These are FSn Chieh-yii, a fa- 
vourite of the Han Emperor, Yiian, who once protected 
her master with her own body from the attack ai a bear 
which had iHtAen out of its cage; and Liu Fu-jSn, concu- 
Inne of King Chao tit Ch'u. It is told of Liu Fu-j^ that 
one day she went with the King (o the " Terrace by the 
Stream," where he told her to wait for bim octil he re- 
turned from the capital. While ahe waited, the river rose, 
but ^e reused to leave unless by Imperial command. 
By the time this arrived she was drowned. 

NoU 33. Of serving San and Moon, 

The "Sun and Moon "are the Emperor and Empress. 

THE NANKING WINESHOP 
JVofc 3i. In the wine-ihopg qf Wu, women are prtising the tnine. 

Wine made from ^rain is fermented for several weeks in 
tubs and then strained or "pressed" through cloths. It 
is not red, like wine from grapes, but either a shade ot 
yellow or piore white. Wines made from grapes, plums, 
apples, pears, lichis. and roses, are sometimes used, but 
are not neariy so strong as the decoctions &(xn grains. 
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F^G HUANG TAI 

NoU 35. The Mihweruted loee-fAeatimit tlruOed t^mn the Phetuant 

About A.D. 493, three stnmge and beautiful birds were 
noticed inside the city walls of Nanking, then called the 
"Cay of the Golden Mound." At first, the people did 
not suspect the identity at the bhdB, bnt when they saw 
that all the other biids assembled and appeared to be 
paying homage to the strangers, they realized that the 
viaitoTB were the famous FSng Hatmg. (See table of 
mythical birds in Introduction.) The terrace was bvStt 
to commemorate the oi 



Nate 36. Here oho, driStmo cfoads may blind the San. 

The drifting douds are sopposed to be the evil courtiers 
who have pcnscmed the mind of the Emperw, L& the 
. Son, against li ITai-po. 

THE NORTHERN FLIGHT 
Note 37. The An Lu-shan rebellion, which broke out during tbe 
rdgn of the T'ang Ejnperor, Ming Huang, was very 
nearly successful, and, if the leader had not been assas- 
rinated in a.d. 757 by his son, might have caused the 
overthrow ot the dynasty. As it was, the Emperor, hav- 
Eng fled to Szechwan — a st^ stron^y deprecated by li 
Tai-po in the poem, " The Perils ot the abu Rood " (see 
Not« 11} — abdicated in favour of ki$ son, Su Tsnng, 
who crushed the rebdlion. The poem refen to the time 
when it was at its h^ht, and the Emperor's forces were 
flying to the North. 

Hole 38. 7T>e nuhing tehale tqueezee the Yelloa Raer ; 

The man-etUing heaxta with long tiuke atterrtMe at Lo Yang, 
Daring the rehdlion, both ndea of the Ydlow River wers 
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Koed with tebek, the populatjon was oUtged to Oy, and 
the country was devastated as if a wliale had msbed up 
the river and caused it to overflow its banJis. 
The " l>east8 " are fabulous creatures called tso ehSt, witli 
tusks three feet long, who delight in eating the flesh 
of men. li T'ai-po usea them metaphoricaUy for the 
rebdia who are threatoiing the capital. 

NoU39. When, before our gladfaea. shall we tee Ihe Glory of Heaven? 
Tbo Emperoc, under the usual figure ot the Sun. 

THE CROSSWISE RIVER 

Note UO. I lay the Cromoue Riser U larBile. 

The teoxige wind Moua at \f it would oeerlum the Heaeen't 

Gaie Mouniairu. 

The "Crosswise River" is that section of the Yangtze 

which flows past steep cliffs in AnhweL The " Heaven's 

Gate Mountains" tower above, mafcing a sharp defile. 

JVor« 61. Fnim the hegiimijig of Ihlngs, the Ox Ledge haa been more 
dangerout than the Standing Horee Hill. 
A. very swift current runs past the Ox Ledge, and boats 
are oUiged to wait tot daylight before attempting to 
breast it. The Standing Horse HiU, so caUed &om its 
ree^nblance to a standing horse, is above a reach of the 
Yangtze where the river is comparatively tranquil. 

Note 62. It the Eighth Monlh lidt^iore oj ChSkiang equal to thit? . 
The T'i^i River in Chekiang is famous for its bore, or 
tidal wave. During the AuUmmal equinox, this bore 
sometimes attains a height of twenty feet and more. 

CITANG KAN 

NoU63. I cwM jvA yd lay atide my face eg thame: _ 
I hang my head, facing the dark walL 
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In China, litUe ^b are supposed to hide their faces at 
the suggestion of marriage. 

Nole a. I often Ikought thai you toere the faithful man who ehoigb) the 
bridge-poal, 
A cotain Wd ShSog had a great reputation for sincerity 
and reliability, which was put to proof on an occasion 
when be had an appointment with a lady to meet on a 
bridge. The lady cUd not come. But, in spile of the fact 
that the wat«« rose to a flood, Wei ShSng would not 
leave. Finally, as he stood there clinging to the bridge- 
post to keep himself firm, the waves engulfed bim and he 
was never seen again. 

Note 65. That I thoald never be obliged to ascend the LotAing-for' 
Hatband Ledge. 
A hill on the hanks of the Yangtze, so called because of 
a legend that, many centuries ago, a wife, whose husband 
had been away for several years, went daily to watch for 
bia retoming sail. In the end, she was turned to atCHie on 
the spot where she had kept ber vigil. 

Note 4fi. To the Ch'a Tang Chasm and the Whirling Wata- Rock qf 
the YiiRtDW 
WhiiA, daring the Fifth Month, mntl not be collided teiih; 
Where the uiailing of the gibbon* aeena to come from the tky. 
The Ch'ii T'ang is the first of the three noted chasms in 
the upper reaches ot the Yangtze. At the point where 
the River Yii empties into the Yangtze, there is a great 
rock whicb, when uncovered, is more than two hundred 
feet high. In the Fifth Month (June) the water from the 
melting snows of the Tibetan mountains causes the river 
to rise to such an extent that the rock is covered, which 
makes it especially dangerous to navigation. The height 
of the cliifs on either side of the gorge is so tremendous 
that the wailing of thegibbons (see Note 15) in the woods 
above sounds as though it came from the sky. 
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NcAe HI. I ieitl not go far on the road lo meet yoa, 

I will go ilraighl mUU I reach (he Long Wind Sandt. 

The Long Wind Sands are many a day's journey from 
the village <tf Ch'ang Ean, which standsjust outside the 
South Gate of Nanking. What the lady imphea is that 
ahe will go to "the ends of the earth" to meet her re- 



SORROW DURING A CLEAR AUTUMN 

Note m. I c/un6 Oie hiU» qf Chiu I. 

The Chiu I, or "Nine Peaks," lie to the South of the 
Tung T'ing Lake (see map) into which the three diviaiona 
of the Hsiang River debauch after having united. 

Note 49. JgobyOie "BirtTt Path." 

A torn very ctften used for steep mountain paths. 

Nde 50. I think maeh cf fishing fw a kziaihan from Ihe Itland qf the 
OMSea. 
The l^end referred to at the end of the poon b aa fbl- 
lows: A group of five islands ia the Pi Hai, the Jade-grey 
Sea, were inhabited by the Immortals, who found them- 
selves very unoxnfortable as these islands, instead of 
standing firmly, rose and fdl m the most disconcerting 
manner. The Immortals therdore appUed to the Jade 
Emperor for assistance, and he commanded fif teoi levia- 
thaoH, three to each island, to raise their heads and snp- 
port the islands, thus keeping them from racking. All 
was well until a man from the Elder Dragon Country 
appeared and with one cast of his line caught aix of the 
monsters, the result bdng that two dL the islands toppled 
over and sank in the sea. The three which remaiD are 
known as the "Three Hills of the Immortals." This tale 
has become proverbial, and people who are disappointed 
in their ambiticai say " I have no rod with wbich to catch 
a leviathan." 
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POIGNANT GRIEF DURING A SUNNY SMING 

JVofe 51. I feel as onefeeU listening to the sound of the waiert qf the 
Dragon Mound in Ch'in. 
(See Note 9.) 

NoU 52. The gibbons uxiiling by &e Serpen! River. 
(See Note 15.) 

Note 53. I feel as the "Shining One" feU token she passed the Jade 
Frontier, 
At the exile of Ch'a in the Maph Forest. 

TwoalluBtonswhichBuggeethomesickness. Tfae"Shhuag 
One " is Cbao Chiin. ( See Note 79.) Ilie exile of Ch'u 
IB Ch'U Yiian, the famous slatesman. (See Note 62.) 

TWO POEMS WRITTEN TO TSTJI (THE OFFICIAL) 
Note 5i. In both these poems, Ts'ui is compared to T'ao YQan- 
miDg, author of "Once More Fidda and Gardens," 
putdished in this volume. T'ao is the ideal of the edu- 
cated scholar, who prders a life in the fields to any ct- 
ficial post. Many stories are told of him. He planted 
five willows in front of hia bouse, and is therefore often 
spoken of aa the "Teacher of the Five WiUowa." He was 
so fond of music that he declared he could ima^e the 
sweet sounds of the eh'in, and often carried about a 
stringless instrument ov^ which he moved his hands. 
The ch'in, or tableJute, is f uUy described in Note 114. 

WIND-BOUND AT THE NEW FOREST REACH 
Note 55. To-day, at dawn. He the toUlom beyond the While Gale. 

Tbe White Gate b the Western Gate. The pomts ot the 
compass are governed by colours, elements, mythologi- 
cal beasts, and seasons, thus; 
EastiGreen. Wood. The Blu»fieen Dragon. £^[«ng. 
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South: Red. Fire. The YennlUon Bird. Summer. 
Weat: WhiM. Metal. The White Tiger. Autumn. 
NortiiiBlack. Water. The Black Warricw. Winter. 
Goitre: Yellotr. Earth. 

DRUVEING ALONE IN THE MOONUGHT 

JVofc 55. Bai we toilt keep our appoinlmail by Ihe far-off Cloudy Raer. 
The Cloudy River is the Chinese name for the Milky 
Way. 

NaU 57. There uoaJd he no Wine Star in Heaeen. 

The Wine Star is a coDsteUatioD composed of three stars, 
to the North of the Dipper. 

Note 58. There whoiM be no Wine Springs on Earth. 

The Wine Springs lie, one in Kansu; and one in Shanu. 
(Seemap.) The water of the one in Kansu la supposed to 
taste like wine, that of the one in Shanai is used in tlte 



RIVER CHANT 

NoUSS. Jade fiageolMsandpipes of gold. 

The Chinese flageolet is a tube measuring a little more 
than a foot in length. It has five holes above, one below, 
and one at the end through wluch it is played. They ore 
DOW made of bamboo, but formerly were made of rappee, 
jadestone, or marble, as such materials were cmsideied 
less liable to be affected by the weather. 

Note 60. The Immortal loaited. 

Then mounted and rode the yellow crane. 

Ton TzQ-an, who had attained Immortality by living a 
life of contemplation, was transported to the Taoist 
Paradise by a crane so old that it had turned yellow. 
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NOTES 
ATote £i. Bather tooald be be foUmeed by the while galb. 

This line T^ers to a story from a book treating d Taoist 
subjecte long supposed to have been writt«n by a phi- 
losopher called lieh TzG, but this is now known to have 
been a Second Century forgery. A translation of the 
stcary reads: "The man who lived by ike sea loved the 
sea-gulls. Every day, as the sun roae above the horizon, 
the birds from the sea assembled in hundreds and flew 
about. His father said: 'I hear the sea-gulls follow you 
and fly round you. Cateh some in your hands and bring 
tJiem to me that I too may enjoy them.' The next day 
the birds from the aea aU performed the posturing dance 
in the air, but did not descend." 
Nok 62. The tzii and fu qf Ch'ii P'ing hang suspended like the ran 

The tzii and /u are two irregular forms of verse, they 
arc referred to in the Introduction in the part dealing 
with versification. Ch'ii P'ing is another name for 
Ch'u Yuan, a famous poet and statesman who lived 
332-295 B.C (See Introduction.) 
Nole63. lamUmoveBieFieePea}^. 

The sacred mountaioH of the "four quarters" and the 
nadir (or the four points of the compass and the ceitre 
of the earth). They are the T'al Shan in the East, the 
Hua Shan in the West, the H6ng Shan in the North, the 
HSng Shan in the South, and the Sung Shan in the centre. 

SEPARATED BY IMPERIAL SUMMONS 
N(^ 64. The Emperor eommandi; three times the sammons. He who 
left has not yel returned. 
The oflicial has not responded quickly to the summons 
from the capital, so the messenger has been obliged to 
come three times. Upon the third occasion, the of- 
ficial realizes that the matter is urgent and prepares to 
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depart Ibe next day at BunriHc, before the messenger can 
have reached the Palace on his return journey. 

NoleSS. Our Ihoughit utiU be with each other. I miut aaeeitd lh» 
Looking-for-Hutband Hill. 
(See Note 45.) 

Note 66. You miut not imiiale Su Ch'in't taife and not lease your loom. 
Su Ch'in, who lived in the Fourth Century b.c., wag 
away trom home many years; when he returned, his wife 
took no notice whatever, and did not even leave the 
loom at which she sat weaving cloth. 

A WOMAN SINGS TO THE AIR: "SITTING AT NIGHT" 

Nole 67. I tU, tU in Ote NorOi HaO. 

The "North Hall" b a term for the Women's Apart- 
ments, which always lie farthest from the Great Gat« 
placed in the South wall of the house. (See Plan of 
House.) 

Note 68. Then, though my Lord tang ten Ihouamd verges whieh should 
cause even the dial on the beams to fly, tome iluxuldbe 
nothing. 
It is said that whea Yii Emig, a man ot the Slate of Lu 
who lived during the Han Dynasty, sang, the sounds were 
BO exquisite that even the dust on the beams flew. "To 
cause the dust on the beams to fly" has therefore become 
a current saying. 

THE PALACE WOMAN AND THE SOLDIERS' COOK 
Nole 69. Once the Unumrthy One was a maiden of the Tt'ung Terrace. 

The Ts'ung Terrace referred to by the sad lady who, in 
the dispersal of the Palace women (see Introduction), 
had fallen to such a low degree, stood in the Palace of 
King Chao, who lived at the time of the " Spring and 
Autumn Annals," many centuries before our era. 
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A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN ENCOUNTERED ON A 

FIELD-PATH 
NoU 70. Down eomeM Ihe riding-uAtp, ttralgH down — U ttrOxi the 
Five Cloud Cart 
The Immortals used Five Coloured Ooude to ride upoo, 
thnefwe the term, "Plve Cloud Cart," has bectxne a 
complimentaryespresaionfora cart or carriage id whicli 
a beautiful young wtHuan is travelling. 

HEARING A BAMBOO FLUTE IN THE CTTY OF LO 

YANG 
Note 71. I heof " The Snapped Willow." 

An allusion to the old song BU^FGBting hozneucbieiB* ' 
, (See Note 2.) 

THE RETREAT OF HSIEH KUNG 
NoU7i. Hueh Rung is the honorary title <rf the poet. HuehT'iao, 
who lived in the Fifth Century a.d. U T'ai-po, who 
greatly admired him, constantly quoted his poems, and 
expTMsed a wiah to be buried on the Spring-green 
Mountain where Hueh Kung had lived. Some accounts 
Bay that he was first buried elsewhere, but that after- 
wards his body was removed and put where he desired. 

A TRAVELLER COMES TO THE OLD TERRACE OF SU 
NaU 73. The old Imperial Park — the ruined Terrace — (fce young 
teiUouu. 
Early in the FSih Cmtnry n.c, Tu Cb'u, King ot Wu, 
built the Ku Su Terrace to please Hsi Stub, one of the 
most famous beauties in history. It was nearly two 
miles long, and took three years to build. Its founda- 
tions can still be traced on the bills near Soochow, which 
was the capital of Wu. 
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NOTES 

THE REST-HOUSE ON THE CLEAR WAN RIVER 
NoU 7i. I lone lite beauiy nf the Wan Rioer. 

A little river near Niiig Euo-fu in Anbwei. (See map.) 
NoU 75. Really, one cannot help laughing (o think that, antil note, the 
n^id earrtrd eekbraied by Yen 
Hat utarped aU Otefame. 

The philosopher Yen Euang (eirea aj>. 25) is better 
known as Yen TzQ-ling. The river in which he loved to 
fish was the Hsin An. 

ANSWER TO AN AFFECTIONATE INVITATION FROM 
TS'UI FIFTEEN 

Ntde 76. A party of friends who are in the habit of meeting each 
otlier constantly are called by numbers according to 
age. The same custom is used to diitinguish members 
of a family. (See Introduction.) 

Note 77. You hone the "bird'tfool-prinl" eharaeUrt. 

Writing is supposed by the Chinese to have been in- 
vented by Ts'ang Chieh, a minister of the Yellow Em- 
peror (2698-2598 b.c.) who, having "observed the 
shapes d things in the heavens and the forms of things 
OD earth, also the foot-prints of birds and beasts on the 
Msd and mud," suddenly ccmceived the idea of picto- 
gcaphic writing. It is highly complimentary to speak of 
a person's writing as b^g like the "bird's foot-prints." 

NoU 78. Yoa taggesi thai ae drink logeOter al the Luie Stream. 

The Ch'in Ch'i T'ai (Table-lute Stream Terrace) was a 
stone terrace where a famous player of the table-lute, 
who is said to have attained Immortality, lived. The 
legend ia that he took a small dragon in the form of a 
carp &iKn the Ch'in stream and kept it for a month, 
when it changed its shape into that of a dragon and 
ascended to Heaven. 
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THE HONOURABLE LADY CHAO 
JVbfa 79. Moon oeer the hoiuet qf Han, over the tiie of Ch'in. 

Ch'in was the name of the State which overcame all the 
others and wdded China into a liamogeneous Empire 
instead of a loose federation. (See Introduction.) The 
lady Chao lived during the Han Dynasty. 

Wang Ch'iang, known to posterity as Chao Chiin, the 
"Brilliant-and-Perfect," lived in the Flist Century B.C. 
The daughter of educated parents, she was brought up 
in the strictest Confucian principles; in the words of the 
Chinese, she "did not speak loudly nor did she look be- 
yond the do(H«, indeed, even within the house, she only 
walked the path which led to her mother's room. Her 
eara were closed to all distracting sounds, therefore her 
heart and mind were pure like those of the Lmnortals." 
Her father regarded her as a precious jewel, and although 
many suitors presented themselves, he refused to listen 
to their proposals, and finally, when she was seventeen. 
Bent her to the capital as an offering to the Han Em- 
peror Yuan. 

Upon arriving at the Palace, the young girl was housed 
in the inner roomg, among the innumerable Palace 
women who lived there in constant hope of a summons 
to the Imperial presence, hi the Son of Heaven never 
went into this part of his Palace, it was customary to 
catalogue the inmates and submit their portraits to him, 
a form of procedure which led to much bribery of the 
Court painters. The rigid principles of the daughter of 
the Wang clan forbade her to comply with this Palace 
cu3t(«i, and the portrait which appeared in the cata- 
logue waa such a travesty of her exquisite features that 
it roused no desire in the Imperial breast. 

Five or six dreary years passed, and the young girl 
remained secluded in the Women's Apartments. Shortly 
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NOTES 

before this time, one of the Huung Nu tribes (see Note 
3) had Buirendered to the Chinese Boldiers, and as a proof 
of good faith on both sides had received pennissioii to 
serve as a frontier guard. Soon after, the head 4^ the 
tribe sent to ask that one of Yfian Ti's ladies be sent him 
as Queen. The catalogue was consulted, and the decision 
fell upon the daughter cf Wang as being the one among 
the Palace women who had the fewest charms. She was 
therefore told ta prepare herself for a journey to the 
desot wastes where she would reign over a savage Cen- 
tial Asian tribe, a prospect terrifying to one brought up 
in strict seclusion among people of refinement. 

Cusbxn demanded that, on the point of departure, 
she ^ould appear before the Son of Heavea in order to 
thank her Imperial Master for his kind thoughtfulness 
in thus providing for her future, and then be formally 
handed over to the envoys. The audience was held in 
one of the secondary halls, the Court was assembled, the 
envoys stood ready, and the lady entered. At the sight 
of her unusual beauty, every one was thmiderstruck, 
evm the Emperor could hardly refrain from springing ofT 
the Dragon Throne and speaking to her. But it was too 
late; there was nothing to be done. The most beautiful 
of all the Palace women was pledged to the Haiung Na 
Khan, the escort which was to convey her over the Jade 
Pass waited, and soon the broken-hearted girl set off. 

Fury and consternation spread through the Palace; a 
camel laden with gold was sent in pursuit; the guilty 
painter, Mao Yen-sfaou, was executed and his immense 
fortune sent as a consolation to the Wang family; but all 
this could not save the young girl from her fate. The 
Hsiung Nu ambassador refused to ransom her, and she 
passed out through the Jade Barrier to the "Yellow 
Sand Fields" beyond. 

The banished daughter of Han was true to the prin- 
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NOTES 

ciples in which she had been schooled. Instettd of com- 
mitting suicide, as ^e longed to do, ahe submitted to the 
will 4^ the Five Great Ones — Heaven, Earth, The 
Emperor, het Father, and her Mother — and pwformed 
her duties as a wife to the best of her ability in spite <A 
the homesickness from which she sufTered perpetually. 

Upon the death of the Khan, she felt that her hour cJ 
deliverance had at last come and that she was at liberty 
to poiaon herself. This she did, and was buried in the 
desert, but the mound over her grave remained always 

Because of her pseudonym, "Brilliant-and-Perfect," 
she ia -often referred to as "Ming Fea," the "Bright 
Concubine." AlluMona to her story always suggest 



THINKING OF THE FRONTIER 

Note 80. t desire to tend the " harmonioat teriltnga." 

Letters from wives to hud)BndB are often spoken of as 
though they carried sweet sounds. 

Note Si. He who ueart Ihe dragon robe* delighled in the iweeify-teented 
wind of her garmenXe. 
Appointments for the Emptor's use were all spoken of 
OS " dragon "appontments, and the analysis of the char- 
acter which means the Emperor's love, ia a dragon under 
a roof. Ladies' clothes were, and are to-day, kept in 
cupboards in which scented woods were burned, there- 
fore as the long sleeves of their dresses swayed back and 
forti) a sweet perfume came from them. 

JVofe £2. How waa it possible for the "Flying Steallou>" to snatch the 
Emperor't hoe ? 
The "Flying Swallow" was a ftuoous concubine. {See 
Note 30.) 
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RECITING VERSES BY MOONLIGHT 

NoU 83. I taggeit Ihai men medWUe al length on Hskh Hman Hut. 
A reference, under a pseudonym, to the poet Hudi 
T'iao, whoee work li T'ai-po so much admired. (See 
Note 72.) "HsUan" is applied to the names of gods to 
indicate that they deserve praise and worship, aod 
"Uui" means bright, q>lendid, or a ray <d the sun. 

PASSING THE NIGHT AT THE WHITE HERON ISLAND 
NoU M. At daum, I left the Bed Bird Gaie. 

An allusion to the bird which rules tlie Sooth. (See Note 
55.) 

Note S5. At luiuet, I eaim to roott on the White Heron Iiland. 

Acc<»ding to the Chineee ccanmentary, this island Ilea 
"in the heart's centre d the river, three li West of the 
district of the Golden Mound (Nanking), and many 
I herons collect there." 

Note SB. And the longing in my heart is like that /or the Green Jmper 
Tree. 
This tree grows in the Ta<uBt Pamdise, siqipoaed to lie In 
tbe K'un Lun Mountains. (See map.) Those vho eat 
ita hInnnnmTt become inunortaL 

ASCENDING THE THREE CHASMS 
Ncie 87. Hiese are the famous chasms of the Yangtze River, 
between Icbang and Chungking. Th^ names are: 
"The Terrifying Barrio-," "The Sorcocss GoTga," 
and "The Western Sepulchre." Joined togethn in one 
great line of predpitous clifb, they are amcMig the extra- 
ordinary natural dijects <^ the vorld and are most awe- 
inspiring. 
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NOTES 

Note 88. The SvpaU Ruer ram ttrriMyfatL 

The SerperU River can be taddenly exhaatled. 

A reference to the fact that, although the water at tJw 
river flows with terrible apeed while the snow waters are 
coming down, during the Winter it 'is very low, and 
many parts are qiule dry. (See Note 46.) 

Na(e S9. Three daunt Oiine upon Ihe Yettow Ox. 
Three laiuele — and we go to ihwfy. 

A diff bmeath which are ra{Mds so difflcuH and danger^ 
ooB to pass that the utmost care must be taken in navi- 
gating them. Boats ascending this stretch of the river 
oftoi take several days to pass a given point. (See 
Introduction for a description c£ the Yangtze River and 
travel iqton it.) 

PARTING FROM YANG, A HILL MAN 

NdbSO, Yoa are going to pick Ihe fairy grattet 

And the shoaling parplejbaeer of the ch'ang p'u. 

"Hill men" is a term applied to those who dedre to bo- 
crane worthy of joining the ranks of the Immntals, and 
for this reason lead a life of contenq)latioD among the 
hills. The fairy graHses and the dt'ang p'u (see laMe of 
plants in Introducticm) both grow in the Taoiat Para- 
disea, 

JVofc 91. Hiding down from the green-blae Heaeen on a ahile dragon. 
The dragon is one of the steeds of the Immortals. 

THE SERPENT MOUND 
NoleS2. The inerty<^ the Sainted Lord is far greater Otan that cf Han 
W^TL 
' The Princely One had pity, and did tuA appoint yoa to ihe 
elation of the Unending Sand*. 
The allusion is to an incident wluch occorred in the 
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Second Century B.C. vhen a famous scholar named Chia 
was smt to Ch'ang Sha, literally "Unending Sands" 
(see map), and died ihtre of tbe damp vapours. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF OID TAI'S WINE-SHOP 
NoU S3. Old Tai it gone doom to the Yellmo Springs- 

The Yellow Strings lie in the nether world, where spirita 

go after death. 
Note 9i. There it no Li Po on the Urmee of Ekrrud Darknett- 

This world is known as the World of Light, and below it 

lies the W<»'ld <£ Shades, where the aun never shinee. 

DRINKING IN THE T*AO PAVILION 
Note 95. The garden pool liet and thinet like Oie tnagie gall mirror. 

The Magic Gall Mirror was a square of glttt«riiig, pol' 
ished metal supposed to poasess the miraculous power of 
betraying the thoughts of all who looked into it, by 
making the heart and "five viscera" viuble. The fero- 
cious Urat Emperor used it to examine his numerous 
Palace women, and those who, by a palpitating gall, 
showed lack of faith were put to death. 
Note 96. The Golden Valley it not jnaeh lo hood of. 

A beautiful garden buHt by tbe rich and eccentric Shih 
Ch'ung (died a.d. 300) for his favourite concubine Lii 
Chu. 

A SONG FOB THE HOUR WHEN THE CROWS ROOST 
Ntie 97. Thit it the hoar when the eroat eome lo roost on the Ka 3a 

(See Nolo 73.) 
Note 98. The tHoer^ahUe arTotii4dblet abate the gold-eoloartd (mitt Jar 
qf the toakr^lodi markt the draping oj much water. 
(See Note 22.) 
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POEM SENT TO THE OFFICIAL WANG OF HAN YANG 

JVo(e99. The thrill rudei of the bamboo flule readied to Mien and 0. 

Miai and are the encdeat names for Hankow and 
Wuchang. 



DRINKING ALONE ON THE ROCK IN THE RIVER OF 
THE CLEAR STREAM 

Nole too. Perpetually easting myfishAine like Yen Ling. 

Yen Ling is one of the names of the philosoiAM Yen 
Kuang. (See Note 75.) 

THE REST-HOUSE OF DEEP TROUBLE 

Nale 101. At Chin Ling, Ote lasem where Iraeellert pari ia eaUed the 
Peri-Hoiue qf Deep Trouble. 
An inn fifteen li South of the district in which Chin ling 
(Nanking) stands. 

Note lOS. Like K'ang Lo I climb on board the doll travelling boat. 

K'ang Lo is a pseudonym for the poet Hsieh Lii^yfln, 
who lived in the Fifth Century a.d. 

Wote 103. I ham v^Oy "On the Clear Streams Fliet the Night FrotL" 
A line from one of Hsieh Ling-yiin's paems. 

Note Mi. Itietaidthal,longago,ontheOxItlandUiU,nng$tBeremng 
t^ieh blended the Joe coloari. 
The "five colours" are blue-green, yellow, carnation, 
white, and black. Anything that is perfectly harmonioua 
is ^token of figuratively as being Uended like the five 
colours. 
Rapids flow 'past the Ox Island ffin on ihe Yangtze, 
which is not to be confused with the Ox Hill at tbe 
Yangtze Gorges. 
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NOTES 
Note 105. Now do I not equal Htidi, and Vie yoath cf the Hoiue qf 
Y&m? 
YUan Hung lived in the time of the Chin Dynaity. Hia 
poems were both indite and beautiful, but bis extreme 
poverty forced him to take a position on a freightr-boat 
plying up and down the Yangtze. One night, as the 
veasel lay below the dangerous Ox Bapids waiting for 
daylight, the official of the place, a learned man named 
Hsieh Slumg, heard Yuan Hnng's exqubite songs and 
was so delighted that he iiuisted upon the singec'a ac- 
cxunpanying him to the Offidal Residence. Here the 
days and nights were passed in coaversation, and upon 
Yuan Hnng's departure, Hsieh gave him much silver and 
gcdd, and eventually used his influence to enable the 
young man to become an officiaL Since then all men 
have heard of Yiian Hung. Li T'ai-po compares bis 
lonely lot to that of the youth who poeseased a faithful 

NolelOS. TI>ebUl^bambooiinaieaeo!dtoimd,etBayingmOieAalanm 
moonlight. 
Tha ancient Chinese divided bamboos into two dasses: 
the bitt^' and the tasteless. 

THE "LOOKING-FOR-HUSBAND" ROCK 

N<^ iOJ. In the attHade, and wiUt the moTmer, cf the uoman ttf oid. 
A reference to a legend of a woman who was turned to 
stone. (SeeNot«45.) 

Note 108. Her retentmerU U thai of the Woman qf the Htiang River. 

Huang and her sister Nu Ying were the wives of Shun, 
the "Perfect Emperor" (2317-2208 b.c). Whenhedied, 
and was bniied near the Hsiaiig Rivn, they wept so 
copiously over his grave that their lean bmned spots on 
the bamboos growing there, and thus was the variety 
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known ai the "apotted bamboo" created. EventaaOy 
the despairing ladiM committed suidde by throwing 
themselves into the river. 
Note i09. Her tHenee thai qf Qit etmeabint Oif the King tf Ch'a. 

Ta'u Fei, concubine of the King of Ch'u, waa much dia- 
tressed because her lord was of a very wild digpoeitioD, 
and only took pleaattre in hunting and mdi purauitB. 
She oonatantly ejq>OBtulated with tiim on his mode of 
life, but at last, finding that aU her entreaties were in 
vain, she ceased ha- remonstmncea and aank faito a ta- 
lence from which she could not be rouaed. 

AFTER BEING SEPABATED FOR A LONG TIME 

Note HO. Beiida there are the "embroidered eharaeler UiUrt" 

In the Fourth Century a.d., b lady, whose maidrai name 
was Su. onbroidered a long lament of eight hundred and 
forty charactera in the form of a poetical palindrome 
and sent it to her huaband who waa exiled in Tartary. 

BITTER JEALOUSY IN THE PALACE OF THE HIGH 
GATE 
NoU Hi. The Heaseru have rtvohed. The "Northern Metuare" humgt 
above the Weifern utnj). 
The "Northern Measure" is the Chinese name for the 
"Dipper," and on the fifteenth day of the Eighth Month, 
when it can be seen ainking in the West before bed-time, 
ateetivaliaheld. This is essentially a festival for women, 
who object to being parted from thnr huabanda at that 
time. Incense ia homed to the full moon, and many 
fruits and aeeda, all of a aymbolical nature denoting the 
desire for posterity, are set out tat tbe moon goddess. 
JVofe tt2. In the Gold Hoaee, there ie no one, 
(See Note 23.) 
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ETERNAIiY THINKING OF EACH OTHER 

NoletiS. The lonet (^ the Chao pmUtay begin and end on the bridge ef 
the lihff-eretkd kme-pheatant. 
"The ti, or psaltery, is made on the principle of liie 
eh'm, and like that iiutniment has been made the sub- 
ject of numeroufi aDegorlcal comparisons. The number 
of strings has varied . . . but the ti now in use has 
tvmty-flve string. £^ch string is elevated on a movable 
bridge. These bridges represent the five colours: the 
fiist five are blue, the next red, the five in the middle are 
yellow, then come five white, and lastly five black." 
("Chinese Music," by J. A. Van Aalst.) The most 
desirable specimeos came from Chao, a place in ShensL 
^ee map.) The allusion to the love-pheasants is, of 
course, symbotical. By it, the lady says that this instru- 
ment is only properly used for love-songs, with the 
implication that it is therefore impossible for her to play 



Note Hi. IwiihleoaldplaymyShatable-lakonthetnandarinduek 
ttring$. 
The ek'in, or table-lute, lies on a table like a rithm, and 
is played with the fingers. It is"oneof themoatandent 
instruments, and certainly the most poetical of all . . . 
Tlie dimenaionB, the number of strings, the form, and 
whatever is connected with this instnmieDt had their 
' principles in Nature. Thus the eh'in measured 3.66 feet, 
because the year contains a maximum of 366 days; the 
Dumber of strings was five, to agree with the five ele- 
ments; the upper part was made round, to represent the 
firmament; the bottom was flat, to represent the ground ; 
and the thirteen studs stood for the twelve moons and 
the iitlercalary moon. The strings were also subjected to 
certain laws. The thickest string was composed of two 
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NOTES 
hundred and forty threads end represented the Sov- 
ereign." ("Chinese Music," by J. A, Van Aalat.) The 
"Shu table-lute" is an allusion to SsQ Ma Hsiang-ju, a 
great poet and musician, who was a native of Shu. The 
mandarin ducks are emblems of conjugal love, and in 
speaking of them the wife expressefl the wish that her 
husband were present to listen. 
Note as. I tcuA my Ihoaghlt to JoUoa the Spring mind, axn to the 
SiBoUoa Moardaint. 
The Yen Jan, or "Swallow Mountains," lie several 
thousand miles to the West ol Ch'ang An, in Central 

■Note as. The negheted lamp doet not bum hrighify. 

The lamps were little vessds filled with natural oD, upon 
which floated a vegetable wick. Unless constantly at- 
tended to, and this was the duty of the woman, the flame 
was small and insignificant. 

SUNG TO THE AIR: "THE MANTZtJ LIKE AN IDOL" 

iVbfe ii7. The MantzH are an aboriginal tribe still living in the far 
Sonthweflt of China. It was here that Li T'ai-po was to 
have been exiled had not the soitence been commuted. 
(See Introduction.) 

iVote as. IntUad, for me, the "Jong" rett-hoata aUemaie wilh Vie 
"ghorl" resl-housei. 
On the " great roada," which we should speak of as paths, 
rest-houses for the convenience of traveHers are erected 
every five li (a li is one-third of a mile). These are called 
"short road rest-houses" and are simply shelters. There 
are also "long road rest-houses" every ten !i, where the 
care-takers serve travellas with tea and food, and which 
are equipped with altars and idols for the cwivenience of 
the pious. 
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AT THE YELLOW CRANE TOWER, TAKING LEAVE OF 
MMG HAO JAN 

NUell9. Hake lemevf my dear <^d friend at Oie Yellow CraiieTmeer. 
MSog Hao Jan (a Ji. 689-740) was a very famous poet, 
one (rf whose idiosyncrasiea was riding a donkey through 
the snow [n a search for inspiration. 
The Yellow Crane Tower is Still Standing at Wuchang. 
(See map and Note 60.) 

THOUGHTS FROM A THOUSAND U . 

Note i30. Li Ling is bwied in Ihe mndt of Ha. 

li Ling lived during the reign of the Emperor Wu of 
Han (140-87 B.C.) at a time when the Hsiung Na tribes 
were ytTj troublesome. He penetrated far into the 
Hsiung Nu country, with a force fA only five thousand 
infantry, and was there surrounded by thirty thousand 
of the enemy. After his men had exhausted their arrows, 
he was forced to surrender, and spent the reat of his life 
as a captive in Central Asia. 

N<Ae 121. Sa Wu hat reamed to the homei t^f Han. 

Su Wu lived during the same period as did li Ling, and 
was sent by the Emperor Wu upon a mission of peace 
to the Huung Nu. By the time he reached the Court of 
the Ehan, however, relations betweoi the Chinese and 
the Barbarians were again strained, and he was taken 
prisoner. Various attempts were made to induce him to 
renounce his allegiance to China; he was thrown into 
prison and subsisted fw days on the moisture which he 
sucked from his clothes, but all efforts to undermine bis 
loyalty failed, end eventually he was sent to t«nd she^ 
on the grazing fields of the steppes. Yeais passed, Wu 
Ti, the "Military Emperor," died, and his successor 
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NOTES 

Chaa Ti made peace with the Central Asian tribes and 
sent envoys to ask for the return of the faithful Su Wu. 
The Rhan replied that he waa dead, but the envoy was 
able to answer that such could not be the case, as, not 
long betore, the Emperor himself while hunting in his 
parit had that a wild gooee, and had found a letter from 
Su Wa tied to iU leg. The loyal official was therefore 
aeat back to China. He had gone off in the prime of life; 
when he returned, in 66 B.C., be waa a brok^Mlowii, 
wlute-haired old man. 

Nole i22. wad gttte are Jtying. 

IJ I tenia teller — to — to ihtedge rff Heaoen. 

An aSusion to tJie story of Su Wu. Letters anxiously 
awaited aro oft«a spoken of as "vild-gooee" letters. 

SAYING GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND WHO IS GOING TO 
THE PLUM-FLOWER LAKE 

Note 123. I bid you good-bye, my friend, at yoa art going on an exeur- 
tion to the Plam-Flouser Lake. 
Tim lake lies about seven miles Southwest ot Nanking. 
IIm legeod is that, many years ago, a raft loaded with 
flowering plum-tiees sank in it. and ever since, during 
the plum-blossom season, the lake is coveted with phun- 
Irees in bloom. 

Note 126. Naierlhetesf yoa mutt not omU Oie tsUdrgoote l^ler. 
(See Notes 121 and 122.) 

Note 125. Orelteoar knomledgef^ each other wiU be as the dtul of Halo 
the dost of Yiieh. 
Hu is the Mongols' country to tfae North and West of 
the Great Wall, and Yiieb is the province of ChSkiang 
in the Southeast ui China. (See map.) 
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A DESULTORY VISIT TO THE fEnG HSIEN TEMPLE 
AT THE DRAGON'S GATE 

Note i3S. I had already wandertd auayfrom the PeopWt Temple- 

The FSng Hueo U one of the ao-oalled Chao Ti temples. 
These temples are erected by the people, not by Imperial 
command, which fact b proclaimed on an inscription 
written on a horizontal board placed over the main door- 
way. The FSng Hsien temple stands in the Lmig M&i, 
or Dragon Gate, a defile cut in the momilains of Honan 
by the great Yti when he drained the Empire attout two 
thousand B.C. (See Introduction.) Ueissuppoaedtohave 
been helped by a dragon who, with <Hie aweep of its tail, 
cleft the monntain range in two, thus fordng the river 
I, a confluent of the Lo which is one ol the tributaries 
of the Ydlow River, to confine itself within the defile 
through which it runs in a eeriea of rapids. 

CROSSING THE FRONTIER — II 
Note 127. Sadneu eteryioliere. A/ea toandtfrom a MongaifageM 

The Huung Nu soldierst against whom the Chinese are 
fighting, are bo near that the sounds c^ tbdr flagetJets 
can be plainly heard. 
TVole 128. ParhapM U u Ho P'iao Yao. 
(See Note 4.) 

AT THE EDGE OF HEAVEN. THINKING OF LI T*AI-PO 

iVofc f 29. The denums'idiav you are rejoice to tee men go hy. 

The demons are of the man-eating variety, the yao hiaL 
(See table of supernatural beings in Introductim.) 

Note 130. Yoa ^vmld hold speech wUh the tool of Yuan. 

Cb'a Ytian (see Note 62) drowned himsdf in the Mi Lo 
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SENT TO U PO AS A GIFT 
Note 131. And rmumbering Ko Hang, you are athamed. 

KoHuDg, authorof " Biographies (tf the Goda," lived in 
the Fourth Century A.D. Although very poor, he pur- 
sued his studies with such zeal that he became an officiaL 
Having heard that the cinnabar, from which the EUixir of 
Immortality is distilled, came from Cochin Chioa, he 
begged to be appointed to a magistracy in the South in 
order that he might obtain a supply for experimental 
purposes on the spot. Arrived in Kwangtung, he spent 
his time on Mount Lo Fo Btlempting to compound this 
elixir, and bo, working at his experimenla, passed into a 
tranquQ sleep. When hia friends wmt to wake him, they 
found his clothes empty. Ko Hung had ascended to the 
Taoist Paradise to Uve forever among the Immtwtals. 

HEARING THE EARLY ORIOLE 

NcUiSi. Thesannseu^iJeliUpt. I had no( yet risen. 

The poem alludes to the curious Chinese custom of hold- 
ing Imperial audiences at daws. This custom was per- 
sisted in trntil the fall of the Manchn Dynasty in 1912. 
One of the most noticeable peculiarities ot Peking in 
Impo'ial days was the noise during the night, which 
never seemed to stop. Officials came to the Palace in 
their carts, while it was still dark, in order to be reedy 
for the audience at dawn. It is clear from Po Chii-i'a 
poem that be is no longer in office, unce, although the 
sun has risoi, he himself is alill in bed. 

AN IMPERIAL AUDIENCE AT DAWN 
Note i33. Allhejirsf light qf the slUl-eoneealed son, the Cockrinan, in hU 
dark-red cap, strikes the taUy-ilicks and proclaims aloud 
the hour. 
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NOTES 

The Cock-^neo, whose badge of ofBce wai a rad doth, 
were in charge of the weter-doc^ and thur busiDesa was 
to announce the time of day. Near the water-dock w^e 
kept bamboo tallies, one for eadi diviaion of the twenty- 
four hoom. (See latroduction.) When the arrow of the 
wateiHdock regiatered the moment vt the diaiige from 
otte division into another, the Cock-man on duty aUuck 
the appropriate tally-stick on a atone aet for that pur- 
pose bemde the door <^ the Palace. At aunriae, whidi 
took place during the hour of the monkey (three to five 
AM.) 01 during the hour of the cock (five to seven 
AM.), eccording to the Boaeoa, be gave a loud, peculiar 
cry to warn the inmates of the Palace that day had come. 

Note i34. At lhi$ exael moment, Sie Keeper of Ihe ifotei tend* in Oie 
eider-daek tkin drat, with Us eload-like carving feaiher- 
tcalet of kingfither g?«en. 
The "Keeper of the Robes" waa oob of the aix offices 
instituted by the Cb'in Dynasty (255-209 B.C.), the 
other five were those of the "Imperial Uead-diesses," 
"Food-stuffs," "Washing Utensils," "Sittiog Mats," 
and "Writing Materials." Robes were, and are, made 
from the skins of tbe various eider-ducka found in 
N<«tbem Aaia. The king eider's head b Uue; the 
Padfic eidn'a, blati and green; while the spectacled 
' Oder has a white line round the eye, which acconnta tot 
Ha name. The feathna are bo doae and soft that gar- 
ments made of them fed exactly like fine fur. 

TVofe 135. In Ihe Ninth Heasen, the Ch'ang Ho Gale opens. 

The Ninth Heaven is the centre from which the pcautS 
of the compass radiate, and it ia there that the first of all 
the entrances to Heaven, the Ch'ang Ho Gate, stands. 

TVofe 136. The immedialefy-arritied ran iipt the "ImmorUd Paim." 

■ Tlie "Immortal Palm" was a very fa"!! bronze pillBr 
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NOTES 

vliioh the Emperor Wu of Han erected in the groimdB of 
tl>e Varit^ted Ccdours Palace. On the tt^ was a colos- 
sal hand, with the fingera curled up so that the falling 
dew might be caught in the palm, tor, of course, the 
ancient Chinese firmly believed that dew fell. As dew 
was the drinkiiig-wat«r c^ the Immortals, to drink it was 
toadvaoce a step on the road to Immortality. The hand 
vas brightly polished, and was cme of the fint ohjectA 
about the Palace to glitter when the sun roa& 



SEEKING FOR THE HERMIT OF THE WEST HILL 
Nok 137. On Oit Nolhing-Beyond Peak, ahuioSred gnut. 

Huts were built of a certain hill grass, now very rare. It 
turns red in the Autumn, and is fine and strong like wire. 

NoU 138. I l)ok into the room. There it only Oie loto labk and iht iland 
for iht eBxnoi. 

Much ot the furniture in the T'ang period was like that 

used now by the Japanese. It was customary to sit on 

tlie floor and write at a low table, and the use of the 

dbow-stand was general. 
Note 139, I hate reeeioed rmteh — OietehoUAxtrine of clear purify. 

The principles ot Taoism are called lit^aUy "the dear 

pure dootrinee." 
Nok im. Wky ihmdd I wait for the Man of Wisdom? 

An allusion to the eccentric Wang Hui-chih (a.d. 388). 

who made a long journey through the aaow to see a 

friend, but missed him. 

FAREWELL WORDS TO THE DAUGHTER OF THE 

HOUSE OF YANG 

Nolelil. The saoedness with which the Chinese regard their 

family ties is wdl known, but it is perhaps not realized 
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NOTES 
that (he Chineae conception of the duties owed to friend- 
ahip entails very great responsibilitiee. If a friend dies, 
h is a man's duty to see that his family do not suffer io 
any way, Wei Ying-wu is probably addressing the 
daughter of some dead Eriend wh<Hn he has brought up 
in his own family, or tite may he a pow idatioo (xi his 
mothn's side, but Uiat she is not his own daughter is 
clear from the fact that hec clan name differs from his, 
whidi is Wei. 

ONCE MORE FIELDS AND GARDENS. ' 
Hole as. Bat for Uurltai yean ii vxu to I liaed. 

The text reads "three ten," which is the way the CU- 
nesesay "thirty," but native conunentaries state that it 
should read "ten three," or Ibirteen. This is tar more in 
accordance with the facts of T'ao's life. He lived aj), 
365-427, and although he became an ofBcial, be soon 
resigned his post, saying that be "could not crook tiw 
hinges of bis back for five pecks d rice a day." (See 
Note 54.) 

NoU ii3. Mine it a litOe property of ten mou or to. 

A imu a a Chineae land measurement whidi Is equal to 
about one^sixth of an acre. 

SONG OF THE SNAPPED WILLOW 

Nate iii. A very famous song written during tbe Liaog Dynasty 
(aj>. 502-557). AlluaioDs to it always suggest homesick- 



THE CLOUDY RIVER 

Tbae seems to be no doubt that although King Hsiian 
of Choa (876-781 b.c) is not mentioned by name in the 
poem, which appears in the " Decade of Tang" division 
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NOTES 

ot the "B(x^ of Odes," he is the King referred to. All 
ibb dd Chmese commentaUirs agree in aacribing the 
authixship to a certain JSng Shu, an officer of the Court 
during the rdgn of that monarch, vho ia known to have 
had a profound admiration f ex the King. Opinions differ 
as to the exact date of the great drought, bnt the stan- 
dard cbrcmoliigy places it in the sixth year of King 
Hsiian's reign, 821 B.C. This ode iUu8trat«e the Chinese 
conceptJfHi of kingship described in the Introduction. 
Nole iK. How the Cloatfy Rao- glUUn. 

The Chinese call the Milky Way the "Qoudy" or 
"Silva River." Staia are pecoUaity bright and glitter- 
ing during a drought. 

NoteW, My stme teytfrtM and roiavi badges qf rank. 

The badges of office were made of nephrite. There are 
refereocee in both the "Book of History" and the 
"Book d Odes " to the fact that, after certain sBcrifioee, 
they were buried in the ground. In this case, the sacr^ 
ficee bad been performed so often that the supply of these 
bAens was exhausted. 

Nate lis. I myielf haee gone from the border aUart to lite aneettnU 
kmpkt. 
According to Confucius, the sacrifices to Heaveo and 
Earth were performed at the border altars, and those to 
the ancestors took place at the temples espedally pro- 
vided for the pnrpose. 

Note li9. Hoa Chi eould do no more. 

Hou Chi is the d^ty of grain, and tixviihini King HEfian 
was supposed to be descended. 

Note 150. Shang Ti doet. not bx^ fatmurabfy upon at. 

Shang Ti, Uterally the "Above Eknperor," is the so- 
prone ruler of the universe. Earthly Emperors rec^e 
the decree which empowers them to rule from him. 
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NOTES 

Ndk 151. Wv *Am^ I not be Unified 

Smee aU the aneetbvl tatrifieet unit fie ended? 
To tbe ChincM, Hub is the greatest calamity that can be 
conceived, since without these sacrifices the ancestral 
spirits would suffer greatly, and might visit theic wrath 
upon titeiT descendants. 

Noh tSS. Drougfd, Ihe Demon of Drought, has eaiued Okk raeagei. 

The "Book of Spirits and Prodigies" stales that in the 
Southern r^ona thoe is a hairy man, two or tiiiee 
cubits in height, with eyes in the top of his head and Ihe 
uppa part of his body bare. His name is Po. He runs 
with tbe q)eed of tbe wind, and in whatever part of the 
cooDtry be appears a great drought ounea. 

NaktSS. I offered Hit yearly taerifieet for full eropt in good time. ' 

It vaa ibe custom for the King to pray and make offer- 
iogs to Shang Ti during the first Spring nuxith (Febru- 
ary), in Older to F»q>itiate this chief ot the Chineae 
pantheon and ensure good harvests from tbe grain ihsa 
bong sown. During the fintWinta month (November), 
otber prayo^ and sacrifices vere cdTered to tbe "Hcn- 
oured Ones of Heaven" (the sun, moon, and stars) for a 
blesmng on the year to follow. 

Note 156. I neglected not one cf Ihe Spiriig of ihe Four Qaarlen of Ihe 
Earth. 
Sacrifices at thanksgiving to tbe "Spirits of tbe Four 
Ekuth Quarters" vae offered at the end <^ tbe harvest 

SONG OF GRIEF 
Note 155, Pan Chieh-yii, the talented and upright concubine of the 
Han EmpatM", Cb'Sng. is (me of the ladies most <^ten 
referred to in litoatore. She was supplanted by tbe 
beautiful, hut nnacrupnloua, "Flying Swallow," who 
accused her to tbe EmpercM' of daioundng him to the 
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NOTES 
kaei and the Mn. (See table of snpeniBtiiral briaga in 
Introductian.) The Empetw, therefore, seat tat Pan 
Chieh-yil who, kneding befoce him, answered him as 
foUowa: "The Unwwthy One of the Emperor baa heard 
that he who cultivates virtue stiD has not attained hap- 
piness or favour. If this be bo, f<M' him who does evil 
what hope is these? Supposing that the demons and 
q>iritB are awaie of this worid's affaire, ihey could not 
emduie that one who was not faithful to the Elmpem 
should utter the secret thou^ta hidden in the darknem 
of hia heart. If they are sot consdous at this world's 
affairs, of what use would the uttering of those secret 
thou^ts be ? " Then, rimng, she left the Imperial pna- 
CDce, and immediately obtained permisuon towithdraw 
frtxn the Palace. Not long after, she sent the Emp^ot 
"A Song ot Grid," and ever since then the term, "Au- 
tmnn Fan," haa beeo uaed to anggest a deaotcd wife. 

LETTER OF THANKS FOR PRECIOUS PEARLS 
Note i5€. One of the ladies aw^t naide by Yang En^fd (see Note 
30) was the lovely Chiang Ts'tdrp'tn, known aa the 
" nnm-bloasom " ctmcobine. As she liked to differ tcwn 
other people, ahe painted her eye-t»owa in the abape of 
wide casaia-leaves instead ot the tlun-lined willow-ieaf, 
cv "motb-antenns," the form so much used. Soon aftA 
her departure from the Palace, some pearls were received 
aa tribute, and the Emperor, who stiD had a lingering 
K^ard for "Flnm-blossom," sent them to her in secret. 
She refused the pearls, and returned than to tho Em- 
potir with this poem. 

SONGS OF THE COUBTESANS 
NolelS/. Igaufar— far— for the Seven SeenUCharioL 

Tbe "Seven Scenta Chariot" wap a kind of carriage used 
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NOTES 

Id cJd days by ofBdals, and only lliose above tbe nxlh 
lank mi^t bang curtaiDS upon it. It was open <xi fom 
^des, but covered with a roof. The hubs of the wlieds 
vne carved. Ai Ai implies that the pwson she is waitjng 
for ia very giaod indeed. 

THE GREAT HO RIVER 

A'ote i5S' This song, which was {Hvbahly written about 600 B.a, 
has been duddated by Bncceeding generations of Chi- 
nese commentatorB in the following tale. 

The lady was a daughl« of the IxhiI of Wd, and the 
div<Ht»d wife of the L)»d of Song. On the death of bee 
husband, bv sen succeeded to his father's poaititm as 
faidal chief of Sung. Because of ber divorce, the un- 
happy woman, who was deeply attached to her son, was 
fwbidden to entw Sung, wb^e he lived. 

AN EVENING MEEHTNG 

NoU 159. The hmp-floaerfalh. 

An old-faihioned Chinese lamp was amply a vessd in 
which a vegetable wick floated in oil. If the oil were voy 
pure, the wick burned evenly, leaving no charred end; 
but if the cnl were impure, the wick turned red-hot and 
formed a glowing tip called the "lampJIower." Its ap- 
pearance was looked upon as the happy omen whidi 
f(»et(dd a lover's speedy return. 

NoteieO. Bat lehatU the rain of the &Hvere»t Gorge. 

The Sorceiees Gorge (see Note 87) is often referred to in 
a figurative sense, as it is in this poem. The allunon is to 
the story <^ a certain prince who dreamed that a fairy, 
calling herself the lady of the Sorceress Mountain, came 
and passed the night with him. On leaving in the min- 
ing, she told him that it was she who ruled ova the 
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doods and nun. which would ever after be symbols of 
thdr love. Snce then, the expression " clouds and rain " 
has beocone a euphemism for the relation of the sexes. 

CAUUGRAPHY 

Note 161. TheufiiingofLiPo-haL 

li Yung (A.D. 678-747) is trften called "Po Hal" in 
ref»«Qoe to a i^oe where he held office. He was a pei^ 
Boa who displayed astounding knowledge at a very early 
age, and roee to be very powerfuL When he was nearly 
seventy, be was overthrown by the machinatioos of 
bis enemies and pot to death. He wrote many inscrip- 
tions and was noted for his beautiful, ^urited calligraphy. 

iVfafc 1S2. The XBrliiitg of Chia, the official. 

Chia K'u« (a.ii. 39-101) was known as the "UnivMsal 
Scholar." He was an eminent teacher, and many of hia 
pupils came from great distances. As the paymait he 
received was in grain, he was said to "tiH with his 
tongue," which phrase has now become a current ex- 
presdcm tor earning one's living as a teadier. Toward 
the end ot hia life, he was appointed Imperial histori- 
ographer. He was also a noted calligraphisL (See Note 
77.) 

OPfE GOES A JOURNEY 

NoU 163. Are numy gxoeel-oliee trees. 

The olea fragrant, (f sweetKilive, is employed in a metar 
phorica] sense to denot« lit««ry honours. Scholars who 
have successfully passed their examinations are said to 
have gatiiered its branches. 

ON THE CLASSIC OF THE HILIB AND SEA 

NoU iSi. Beeaate the YeUow Empavr considers than of iirgtortanee, 
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The Ydlow Emptor is one of the five mifthica] sor- 
meignB who ruled eirea 2697 b.c and is mippoHed to have 
feigned a hundred years. 

THE SOLITARY TRAVELLER 
NoU ifiS. He hat aiUnded an Imperial audience at Ote Ttoebx Touier*. 
The "Twelve Towera" was a palace built by Ming 
Huang (gee'Note 30) for the use of his ladies. It was an 
attempted imitation of a building auppoaed to have been 
erected by the Yellow Emperor (see Note 164) Cor the 
use of the Immorttds. By his reference to it, cue knows 
that the travellff has beoi to Court and is returning 
disappointed. 

SPRING. AUTUMN. WINTER 
iVofe i€6. II make* me think 

Of the Peaeh-Blottom Foaniain. 
An allusion to a well-known allegory, "The IVach- 
Blossom Fountain," hy Too Yiian-ming. (See Note 
142.) It tells how a fishaman, who was lost, found him- 
self in a beautiful country whoe the people all wore 
strange clothes <rf very old-fashioned cut On coming 
home, he told many stories about this enchanting land, 
but it could never be found again. The gods had per- 
mitted the fishermaD to return toe a short time to the 
"peacb-bloBBom" days of bis youth, although he could 
never remember the road he had taken, nor even pant 
out the directKHi in which it lay. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 
OF THE BETTER CLASS 

Shaded Secti<»is — BnQdings. 
White Sections — Courtyards. 
The house faces South. 

No. t. Chao PL Spirit WalL Built to protect the main en- 

trance l!rom the maligii inOueDce of evil 
spirits : these move inost eanly in a straight 
line and find difBculty in inming cwnen, 
therefore a wall before the Great Gate ia an 
effective drfenoe. 

JVb. S. 7^ Mttt. Great Gate. 

Wo. 3. Min Fang. Gat^-keepOT's Roran. 

No. i. Ting TzH Lang- Covered passage leading from the Receptim 
Hall to the Great Gate and opening <» the 
BtreeL 

No. 5. Lang. Covered passage-way. 

No. 6. Ting. ReceptiOTi HalL 

No. 7. Lang. Covered passage-way. 

No. 8. Ting. Inner Recepti<n HaU. 

No. 9. Ch'ih. A BltMie-paved courtyard. It has no root 

and ia raised in the centre. On great occe- 
Bi<xi8, such as weddings, birthdays, and so 
on, it can be rocked and floored, Ihos being 
made a part (f the house. Trees and flowers 
are not planted in this court, but ore set 
about in pots. 

No. to. Ting. A courtyard. In this sectaid courtyaid, to 

which BtqM lead down, trees and flowers 
are planted, making of it an inner garden. 

No. it. Tk> Ma Loa. Running Hixse Two>Story Apartments. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 

This is the Kaei ao often Bpdksa of, the 
Women's Apartments. It is a bnilding in 
which the rooms surround a courtyard, 
and are connected by verandahs runniog 
round the court upstairs and down. The 
^lace in the centre is imown as Tien Ching 
ot Heaven's WeQ. Tliere are ei^teeii 
rooms in the upper story, and dghteen in 
the lower. The wife uses the fnmt rooms; 
the daughters, the back. 

No. 12. Hou Ting. Back Court. It is bounded by a "flower 

well," ot brick trellis, through whidi flow- 
ers can twine, and is used by the inmates oC 
the Kuei as a gardrai. 

No. 13. Ntt Htia Fang. Women's Lower House. A house for the 
women servants. As in the house for mot 
servants, No. 18, the floor is actually on a 
lower levd than thoee of the mastor's tqiart- 

No. f 4, Po Loo. Buddhist Two-Story Apartments. In the 

upper story, images of Buddhas, and t£ 
Euan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, are \.ep\. 
As a rule, it b locked, and only people who 
have washed carefully and put on clean' 
dotbes may enter. 

No. 15. Tti Shik. Side Inner Apartment. In this house, poot 

rdatifHis may live. The concubines who 
do not enter the Kuei except on invitaticai 
also live here. Guests do not go further 
into the house than to the «aQ bounding 
thb building on the South. 

No. 16. ^unff Haa Ting. Eastern Flower Hall. 

No. f7. Tai Ting. Oppoute HaU. This and No. 16 are used 

for theatrical entertainmentB. The guests 
are seated-in No. 16, facing Sooth, and the 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 

stage faces North ID No. 17. Adoth cover- 
iog is Btretebed over the courtyard, and a 
waD divides the two Ting from the rest (£ 
the house. 

No. 18' Nan Haia Fang. Men's Lower House. A house for mrai 
servants divided as f ar aa possible from the 
quarters of the women servants, also pUced 
conveniently near the Great Gate where 
guesta ent«r. 

No. 1$. Ta Shn Fang. Great Book Room. This room is used as a 
library and study, and in it the toadKX 
instructs the sons of the family. 

No. 20. StiHuaTing. Western Flower Hall. Here gueets are 
ait«rtained at meala. Flower gardens are 
placed on either aide, and also walls which 
prevent dther the study or the v<anen's 
rooms from being seen from it. 

No. 3i. Ttl ShOt. Side Innec Apartmmt. A building used by 

the ladies of the house as a study or bou- 
doir, where they embroider, paint, or write. 
The light is very good, whereas m the Kuei, 
on account of most of the windows opaiing 
(Ml the court ("Heavea'a Wdl"), it is apt 
to be poor. 

No, 22. Ch'a Fang. Eilchen. This is placed conveniently neat 

to No. 20, where the men of the family 
dine, and No. 21, the dimng-cocm of the 

No. 23. Ck'ii Lang. PBBBag&«f-Many-'I\irnings. The supersti- 

tious belief in regard to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by evil spirita in gcang loond 
sharp canton govons the plannjng of this 
strangely shaped passage. 

No. 2i. Sha ChaL "Books Reverenced." The study, tx stu- 

dmts'room. 
235 
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KEY TO PLAN OF A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSE 

No. 35. Btim. A ^e-ioam tx Pavilkm. This is a Iatis< 

low, outdoor pasHBge, where gnests sit and 
amuse themselves. 

No. 26, Ma Pang. Stable. The stable is placed as far as pos- 

nble from the house. The horsee, howevei', 
are kept saddled near the Great Gate for a 
large part of the day, in otder to be in 
readiness should they be needed. 

No. 27. Haa YOaix. Flower Garden. The gardens are arranged 

with hills, wattf , and rockeries, to look aa 
much like natural soeoes as possible. 

No. 38. Sa So. Privy. 
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TABLE OF CHINESE HISTORICAL PERIODS 

Five Legendary Eknperon. 2652-2205 B.C. 

Hua Dynasty. 2205-1766 BX. 

Shang Dynasty. 1766-1122 B.C. 

Chou Dynasty. 1122 - 255 BX. 
Ch'in Dynaaty. 2SS-206b.c 

Han Dynasty. 206 B.C.-A.D. 25 

Eastern Han Dynasty. aj>. 25-221 

Latw Han Dynasty. aj>. 221-264 

Chin Dynasty. a j>. 264-420 
Pedod of Unrest, Six SbcctJived Dynasties. a.d. 430-618 

T'ang Dynasty. a.d. 618-906 

The five Dynasties: aj>. 906-960 

PoBteiicff liang. 

PosteriM T'ang. 

PoBterior Chin. 

Post^or Han. 

Posterior Chou. 

Sung Dynasty. JLO. 960-1277 

Yiian Dynasty. aj>. 1277-1368 

Ming Dynasty. aji. 1368-1644 

Ch'ing Dynasty. AJ>. 1644-1912 

Min Koo (Repul^ of Cbiita)- 'U*. 1912 
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Legends 

By AMY LOWELL 

Second Frirttint 

"I read 'Legends' last night, and again this morning. I like them the 
best of all your poems. ... I like best Many Swans, which I have read 
twice and which I feel really speaks inside my unexplained soul. I should 
not like to tiy to explain it, because of the deep fear and danger that is in 
It. But it is n't a myth of the sun, it b something else. All the better that 
we can't say o&hand what. That means it is true. It rings a note in my 
soul." — D. H. Lawrence. 

" The subjects fit the poet like a glove. . . . The bot^ is highly original, 
Immensely interesting, and in its choice of themes, of the first signifi- 
cance." — Prof. John IJvingston Lowes in The New Fork Evening Post. 

"These clever dramatic tales are so brilliantly successful that we can 
only hope for more of their kind. Here is a canvas broad enough foi the 
btrokes of that untiring brush I Both in subject-matter and technique 
' Miss Lowell has surpassed herself in these legends." — John Fanai in 
The Bookman. 

"Miss LoweU builds — or composes — her poems as well as a pdnter of 
the first rank. . . . Her verse becomes increasingly supple. ... I cannot 
say pompously that this latest volume contains Miss Lowell's best work, 
but it contains her work that I like best. ... She is, at any rate, one of the 
three graces or nine musea upon whom oui poetry stands or falls." — 
Malcohn Cowley in The Dial. 

"There is no writer in America to^lay, of dther prose or poetry, who 
can manage such brilliant color e&ects in description. ... In 'Legends' 
she has produced wdrdly beautiful work that could never by any possi- 
bility be mistaken for the work of anyone else." — William Rose Beoit 
in The Yale Retiev. 

"'Legends' is, I think, Miss Lowell's best book.. .the book that 
adiieves the idiom, the convention that makes her work integral," 
— Padraic C<Jum in The Freeman, 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

BOSTON AND NEW YORK . 
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Sword Blades and Poppy Seed 

By amy LOWELL 

Fifth edmoM 

OPINIONS OP LEADING REVIEWERS 

" Agunst the mumtudinous aimy of daily veise oui times produce this 
vduffleuttersitselfwitharange and brilliancy wholly remarkable. Icaa- 
not see tfmt Miss Lowell's use of unihymed vers libre has been surpassed 
in English. Read 'The Captured Goddess,* 'Music'and 'The Piednct. 
Kochester,' a piece of mastercraft in this kind. A wealth of subtleties and 
syn^thies, gorgeously wrought, full of macabie effects (as many of the 
poems aie) and Inilliantly worked out. The things of splendor she has 
made she will haidly outdo in their kind." — Josepbink Fxeston Pea- 
body, The Boston Herald. 

" For quuat pictorial exactitude and bizaiierie of coloi these poems 
lemind one of Flemish masters and Dutch tulip gaidem; agun, they are 
fine and fantastic, like Venetian glass; and they are all curiously flooded 
with the moonlight of dreams. . . . Miss Lowell haa a remarkable gift of 
what one might call the dramatic-decorative. Her decorative imagery 
is intensely dramatic, and her dramatic pictures are in themselves vivid 
and fantastic decorations." — RiCBAXD Ls Galliehnx, New York Times 
Bosk Renew. 

" Such poems as 'A XsAy,' ' Music,' ' White and Gceen,' are welbugh 
flawless in their beauty — perfect 'images.'" — Haxkiet Monroe, 
Foeiry. 

" Her most notable quality appears in the caning passage of the vol- 
ume- The sharply etched tones and contours of this [ncture are charac- 
teristic of the author's work In 'unrtiynwd cadence' Miss Lowell's 

cadences are sometimes extremely delicate, as in ' The Captured God- 
dess.' " — AxTHDK Davisom Ficee, CMeago DM. 
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Pictures of the Floating World 

Bx AMY LOWELL 



•"The heart o! the volume b a garden Tlw book M as local aa the 

' Hesperides,' and as deeply pervaded by the roell of the genius of a place. 
, . . The beauty that knotis at the gates (A the senses he* on page after 
page with a clarity and an almost radiant sucdnctne» for which I know 

few paialWa Surpassing and (I think) enduring beauty." —Pxo- 

lESSoz John Livingbion Lowes in The Boston Transcnpt. 

"It is a book of impressions, fleeting and delicate, yet keenly and viv- 
idly defined Here we have imapsm at its best; a lovely gesture cau^t 

at its highest curve of grace, symbolizing a univers^_ emotion 

Ori^nality and individuality arc precious qualities, and Miss Lowell pos- 
sesses them beyond any other living poet we can think of."— New York 
Times Book Eeview. 

" There is a riot of fancy here, a ami oatA luxuriance as rich and tn^cal 
as the garden which seems to be the ceutre of Miss Lowell's lync m^nra- 

tion A lyrical undertone pervades even the least muacal of the 

poems in the introspective section eiceUently entitled 'Plummets to 
CircumstancE,' Mid a dramatic touch intenafies them. Miss Lowell 
makes even the most casual descriptitns ... an advmture in excite- 
ment. With its multiform bterest, its increase in hpman wumtit, and, 
above all, with its rich min g lin g of personality and pattern-making, 'Pic- 
tures of the Floating World' may well come to be Miss Lowell's most 
popular book." — Loins Untexkbter in rA« ATmi York EoeniMg Post, 



lain filler than the lining of a bird's egs, or the Sushed enamel of a sea- 
buried shell. life and movement are sSxlued to a thin stem holding an 
open flower. They are pure colour exiwessed in curving lines dmwn 
over thoughts so intimate they shrink, even in reading, back to solitude. 

Profound and lovely That is it. The offering of her own vision to 

unobservant eyes, the breaking of innumerable barriers, for, among 3& 
poets, Miss Lowell Is essentially an explorer."— W. Bxyhek in Tke Art 
of Amy LoiceU. A Criiical Appreciaiion. London, 

"In 'The Floating World'... Amy Lowell has shown us ag^n that 
she can make a thick volume of verse as entertuning as a book ofpictures. 
She makes pictures in verse again and agun, and all her pictures are in- 
vested with a touch of human pas^on or haUsy." —Tke tieu SepuNic 
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Can Grancte's Casde 

By amy LOWELL 

Fe 

"Ttis poemilD 'Cu Gnuufe'i Cutle' an only tonrin Diuober, but t< 



»tta|itsd;ili«*dil>wthenkieii*EoC ratgnitndeuid time tluit ii inudng. . . . Not In all 
Eontcmponiy poetiy btt the qiulity of baknci ud letun becDio btuitifullf Qhutrated." 

— Lmm UHnumn In TkiXiieBra h^nHncM PMtry. 

" ' Caa Gnadc't CuOt ' duJloigci, thnxi^ It* *lvidneB ud nutttloai tat In lifa 
and ccdor, an imrdoctanC admiratioD . . > ita lan onjon cf vigor and dafOiaa, pitdaion 
ud fleiiluUlr, imaginative gra^i and clarity cl detail" — Puitemob Jobn LivnrosiOH 
Lowu InCmKDftm imJ AhU w Poriry. 

"'Sea-Bine and Blood-Red' and ' Gnna aa Cejri; aod tlK Great Gate Snngi'. ..an 
neb a w M e nm g of beirien tbcy bring into litoature an element imperceptible in poetr/ 

beton ... the epk of modeml^ coaceatnted lota thirty pagta Not dnce the Eliza- 

betbana baa mch a maateiy of words been reached In F"a^^*h .- .onehadneverninniied 
tucb tncbaalment could hare been achieved witb wonU." — W. Biyhir la Tkt Art t] 
Aw>LnMU. A Critical Attttciatm. London. 

" Tbe enential elemenl of Mis Lovdl'i poetir ii vividaca, vlvldaai and a power to 
ctHKintiate Into a few iiagea Che irdrit of u age. She lodicatet perfectly the allghleit lenie 
«l atraoapbere in a period or a dty. . . . But the tjiAt ft tbeae pcema la not the failiianiag 
of lacluni, however brilliuit, of the pait; it is the le^ieation of epic motaenls of history 
made real aa this present Utiough bei own individuality and vidoB." — Tb Limda* 
StUtn, 

"We have come to it —once Poe wu the livlni ud cannudlng poet, wboae thinga 

were waited foe Nowwcwatcband wait for Any Lowell'ipoema. Soccea jualifie) ber 

work Each aepante poem In 'Can Grande's Cattle' ii a leal and true poem ol remark- 

able power — a work of imaginaCian, a DUviDg >Bd beaatlful thing." — JoBEFB E. CuK- 
■ULUH in TU Btttm TntatritL 

" ' Can Grande's Castle' ii, In Ibe opnlon of the present revfcwer. not only the best book 
wbkhHiflsLowTll haasofHrwriCtcti, but a grat book perse. - ., It la a frank and revealing 
bo(A. It deals vKtb fnndamenCals. .. .lo'Sea-BhieandBlaod-red' wobave theoldiloiy 
of Nelsoa and ' mad , whok-beaited Lady HamHton ' retold in a style that danlet and eicitel 
bki golden standaldi won from the eneiny poiang in procemioa with the lun upco tbem." 

— Tki Sat Yatk Timu Book Ram. 
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Men, Women, and Ghosts 

By amy LOWELL 

FifA editioit 

". . .In the poem which gave Iti name to a previous volume, 'Swird Blade* 
and Poppy Seed,' Misi Lowell uttered hei Credo with rue sincerity and pasutm. 
Mot since Elizabeth Burett's 'Vision of Poets' has there been sucb a confeasion of 
faith in the mis»on ol poetiy, tucb a stem compuluon of dedication laid upon the 
poet. And in her latest work we find proof that she has lived according to her coo- 
[euioQ and ber dedication with a ungleness of purpose seldom encountered in our 
fluid time. 

"'Men, Wunen, and Gbo*ts'i( a book greatly uid strenuously ima^ned. .. . 

MissLoweU I* agreat romantic She belongs to the few who, in every genera- 

tion, feel that poetiy is a lugh calling, and who press undeviatingly toward the 
nark. They are few, and they are frequently lonely, but they lead." — Xtm Ytrk 
Timet Book Rewiew. 

"... 'The Hammers' Is a really thrilling piece of work; the skill with whidi it 
la divided into different moods and motif s is something more than a toui dc f onx. 
The w^ the different hammers are characterized and given voice, the varying 
muuc wrung from them (from the ponderous banging of the bammen at the 
building of tbe 'Bellerophon' to their light tapinng as they [idckoff tbe letters of 
Napoleon's vict«ies on tbe arch of the Place du Carrousel), the emphasis with 
whicb they reveal a whole period — these are the things oik seea rarely." — 
Louta UNTEiHEyEE in the Clncaia EttiuKg Post. 

"... Beautiful . . . poetry ta authentic as any we know. It Is Individual, 
innocent of echo and Imitation, with the uni<iueness that comes of personal 
genius. ...IdlssLowdl strives to get into words the effects of the painter's palette 
and the mosidan's score. And life withal. Does she succeed? I should say she 
does, and the first poem in this book, 'Patterns,' is a brilliant, ssthetic achieve- 
ment in a combination dl story, imaglsm, and symbolism. 'Men, Women, and 
Ghosts' is a volume that cnntaini beautiful poetry (or all readers who have the 
root of the matter in them." — Retd^i Uirrer, St. Louis. 

"Brilliant is the term for 'Men, Women, and Gboets' — praise wbich holdl 
good when tbe book is put to tbe test of a third reading.'' — Edwabd GashstT 
in Tkc AUanlic lienMy. 
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A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass 

By amy LOWELL 
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"These poenu arouae interest, and juitt^ It by the mnlt. Miu Lowell is the 
uitei of President Lowell of Harvard. Her ait, however, needs no leSectioa iiaca 
•uch distinguisbed influence to make apparent its diatinditm. Such verse as lEiis 
I* deUghtful, hu a sort o( ptnonal Savour, a Ic^alty to the fundamentals of life 

and nationality The child poenu are particulaily gracefkd." — Boilan Ete- 

mint Tmuaipl, Boston. Uaas. 

"UisE Lowell bu givm eipces^oii In exquidte fonn to manji beautiful 
thought!, insiHced by a variety of subjects and based on some of the loftiest 
Ideals.... 

"The verses are grouped under the captions 'Lyrical Poems,' 'Sonnets,' and 
'Venes for Children.' . . . 

"It is difficult to say which of these are the most successful. Indeed, all reveal 
Uiis Lowell's powers ol obaervatioo from the view-pdnt of a lover of nature. 
U<veovei, Miu Lowell writes with a gentle philosophy and a deep knowledge o( 



"The sonnets are espsdally appealing and touch the heart strings so tenderly 
that there comes immediate response in the same sj^rit. ■ ■ . 

"That she knows the vikings of the juvenile mtnd is plainly indicated by her 
vencs written for their reading." — Baihn Smiday debt, Boston, Mass. 

"A quite deUghtCul little coDection of venes." — Taronlt CMt, Toronto, 



"The lorries are true to the dd d^nidoa; they would sng well to tbe accom- 
paniment of the strings. We should like to hear 'Hora Stellatrii' rendcKd by an 
artist" — Sartjard Courua, Hartford, Conn. 

"Verses that show delicate ^predation dl the beautiful, and imaginative 
quality. A sonuetentitled'Dreams' ispeculiariy full of ^mpatt^ and feeling." 
— TiKSim, Baltimore, Md. 
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Tendendes in Modem American Poetry 

Bx AMY LOWELL 

Fomik Printhig, Bliulrated 

"I have no hc^tatloa la inslitins that Miss Amy Lowell's 'Touieiides Id Mod- 
era Atnoicait Poetry ' Is one of the most striking viJuma o[ critidBm tliU has 
appeued in recent years." — Cument E. Shoiteb in TAc 5fA>r<, London. 



"In her recent volume, 'Tendendes in Modem Anerican Poetiy,' Miss Lowell 
emplc^s this method (the historical) with excellent results. . . . We fed tbroogh' 
out a siHrit of minted courage, kindness, and independence illuminating the sub- 
ject, and tbe result is the note ai petsonalitr that is so priceless in critidsm, yet 
which, unhoneyed on the one hand or uncrabbed on tbe other, is so hard to come 
by. .. her latest boiAle*ve9 with the rEftda a strong impreisiwi of tbe most sim- 
ple and unafiscted integrity." — Heixn Bdlus Kixu In Tkt Narth AtKerictii 

"A new CTitidsm has to be oeited to meet not only the woA of tbe new artlrts 
but also the uncritical hospitality of current taste. . . . That is why a study such 
as Miss Amy Lowell's on recent tendendes in American verse is so sgniScaot ... 
Her voy time is revdutionaiy. ... Poetry swears fw the first time on our critical 
horizon ... as a sound and ImpMtant activity ot contemporary Amctkan lile." 
~ Sandouh Boduib in Ti» Dial. 



"The feeling she has for poetry Is so genuine and cathdic and instructed, and 
bet acquaintance with modera activity so enogetic, that she Is one of the most 
interesting and illuminatiDg penona with wbran to vMt the new poets, led by the 
hand." — Nob SepMic. 
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